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BY J. 


Wine—bring wine! ; 
Let the crystal beaker flame and shine, 
Brimmiug o’er with the draught divine! 


The crimson glow 
Of the lifted cup on my forehead throw, 
Like the sunset’s flush on a field of snow! 


I burn to lave 
My eager lip in the purple wave; 
Freedom bringeth the wine so brave! 


The world is cold: 
Sorrow and pain have gloomy hold, 
Chillivg the bosom warm and bold. 


Doubts avd fears 
Veil the shine of my morning years— 
My lite’s lone rainbow springs from tears ! 


But Eden gleams 
Visit my soul in immortal dreams, 
When the wave of the goblet burns and beams. 


Not from the Rhine, 
Not from the fields of Burgundian vine, 
Bring me the bright Olympian wine! 


Not with a ray ; 
Born where the winds of Shiraz play, 
Or the fiery blood of the ripe Tokay! 


Not where the glee 
Of Falernian vintage echoes free, 
Or the Chian gardens gem the sea! 


But wine—bring wine, pom 
Flushing high with its growth divine. 
Iu the crystal depth of my soul to shine ! 


Whose glow was caught 
From the warmth which Fancy’s sammer brought 
To the vintage-fields in the Land of Thought! 


Rich and f¥ee 
To my thirsting soul will the goblet be, 
Poured by the Hebe, Poesy. 


> 


LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


The position of London, relatively to the other towns of the empire, 
was, in the time of Charles the Second, far higher than at present; for at | 

resent the population of London is little more than six times the popu- 
ation of Manchester or of Liverpool. In the days of Charles the Second 
the population of London was more than seventeen times the population 
of Bristol or of Norwich. It may be doubted whether any other instance 
can be mentioned of a great kingdom in which the first city was more 
than seventeen times as large as the second. There is reason to believe 
that, in 1685, London had been, during about half a century, the most po- 
pulous capital in Europe. The iuhabitauts, who are now at least _nine- 
teen hundred thousand, were then probably a little more than halfa mil- 
lion. London had in the world only one commercial rival, now long out- | 
stripped, the mighty and opulent Amsterdam. English writers boasted of | 
the turest of masts and yard-arms which covered the river from the bridge 
to the Tower, and of the incredible sums which were collected at the 
Custom-house in Thames-street. There is, indeed, no doubt that the trade 
of the metropolis then bore a far greater proportion than at present to the 
whole trade of the country; yet to our generation the honest va inting of 
our ancestors must appear almost ludicrous. The shipping which they 
thought incredibly great appears not to have exceeded seventy thousand 
tons. This was, indeed, then more than a third of the whole tonnage of 
the kingdom, bat is now less than a fourth of the tonnage of Newcastle, 
and is nearly equalled by the tonnage of the steam-vessels of the Thames 
Tho customs of Loudon amounted, in 1685, to about three hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds a year. In our time, the net duty paid annually, 
at the same place, exceeds ten millions. 

Whoever examines the maps of Loadon which were published toward 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second will see that only the nucleus 
of the present capital then existed. 
imperceptible degrees into the conntry. No iong avenues of villas, em- 
bowered in lilacs and laburnums, extended from the great center of wealth 
and civilization almost to the boundaries of Middlesex ana far into the 
heart of Kent and Surrey. In the east, no part of the immense liue of 
warehouses and artiticial lakes which now spreads from the Tower to 
Blackwall had even been projected. On the west, scarcely one of those | 
stately piles of building which are inha ited by the noble and wealthy 
Was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled by more than forty 
thousand human beings, was a quiet country village with scarce a thou- 
sand inhabitants. On the north, cattle fed, and sportsmen wandered with 


dogs aad guns, over the site of the borough of Mary-le-bone, and over far | 


the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs of Finsbury 
and ofthe Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a solitude; and poets 
loved to contrast its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the 
monster London. On the south the capital is now connected with its sub- 
urb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solidity to the 
noblest works cf the C:esars. In 1685, a sing!e line of irregular arches, 
overhung by piles of mean and crazy houses, aud garnished, after a fash- 
lou wortky of the naked barbarians of Dahomy, with scores of moldering 
heads impeded the navigation of the river. m 

Of the metropolis, the city, properly so called, was the most important 
division. At the time of the Restoration it had been built, for the most 
part, of wood and plaster; the few bricks that were used were ill baked: 
the booths where goods were exposed to sale projected far into the streets 
and were overhung by the upper stories. A few specimens of this archi- 
tecture may still be seen in those districts which were not reached by 
the great fire. That tire had, in a few days, covered a space little less 


ES 





excited the admiration of neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, the old 
lines of the streets had been toa great extent preserved ; and those lines, 
originally traced in an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on horseback, were often too narrow to allow wheeled carriages to pass 
each other with ease, and were therefore ill adapted for the residence of 
wealthy persons in an age when a coachand aix was a fashionoble luxury. 
The style of building was, however, far superior to that of the city which 
had perished. The ordinary material was brick, of much better quality 
than had formerly been used. On the sites of the ancient parish churches 
had arisen a multitude of new domes, towers, and spires, which bore the 
marks of the fertile genius of Wren. In every place eave one the traces 
of the great devastation had been completely effuce 
workmen, the scaffolds, and the masses of hewn stoue, were still to be 
seen where the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly rising on the 
ruins of the old Cathedral of St. Paul. 

The whole character of the city has, since that time, nndergone a 
complete change. At present the bankers, the merchants, and the chief 
shop keepers repair thither on six mornings of every week for the traus- 
action of business; but they reside in other parts of the metropolis, or 
suburban country seats surrounded by shrnbberies and flower gardens. 
This revolution in private habits has produced a pvkitical revolution of 
no small ifiportance. The city is no longer regarded by the wealthiest 
traders with that attachment which every man naturally feels for his 
home. It is no longer associated in their minds with domestic affections 
and endearments. The fireside, the nursery, the social table, the quiet 
bed are not there. Lombard street and Threadueedle Street are merely 
places where men toil and accumulate; they go elsewhere to enjoy and to 
expend. Ona Sunday, or in au evening after the hours of business, some 
courts and alleys, which afew hours before had been alive with hurrying 
feet and anxious faces, are 2s silent as a country church yard. The chief 
of the mercantile interests are uo longer citizens. They avoid, they al- 
most contemn, municipal honours and duties. Those honours and duties 
are abandoned to men who, though useful and highly respectable, sel 
dom belong to the princely commercial houses of which the names are 
held in honour throughout the world. 

In the seventeenth century the city was the merchants’ residence. 


| Those mansions of the greatold burghers which still exist have been turned 


into counting houses and warehouses; bat it is evident that they were origi- 


| nally not interior in magniticence to the dwellings which were then in- 


| habited by the nobility. 


———— 


| many sumptuous banquets. 


The town did not, as now, fade by | 


They sometimes stand in retired and gloomy 
courts, and are accessible ouly by inconvenient passages ; but their di- 
mensions are ample, and their aspect stately. The entrances are decora- 
ted with richly carved pillars and canopies. The stair-cases and landing- 
places are not wanting in grandeur. The floors are sometimes of wood, 
tesselated after the fashiou of France, The palace of Sir Robert Clayton 
iu the old Jewry, contained a superb banqueting room waiuscoted with 
cedar, aad adorned with battles of gods aud giants in fresco. Sir Dadiey 
North expended four thousand pounds, a sum which would then have 
been important to a duke, on the rich furniture of his reception rooms in 
Basinghall street. In sach abodes, under the last Stuarts, the heads of 
the great firms lived splendidly and hospitably. To their dwelliug- 
place they were bound by the strongest ties of interest and affection. 
There they had passed their youth, had made their friendships, hal 
courted their wives, had seen their children grow up, lad laid the remains 
of their parents in the earth, and expected that their own remains would 
be laid. That intense patriotism which is peculiar to the members of 
societies congregated within a narrow space was, in such circumstances, 
strongly developed. London was, to the Londoner, what Athens was 
to the Athenian of the age of Pericles, what Florence was to the Floren- 
tine of the fifteenth century. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of 
his city, punctilious about her claims to respect, ambitious of her offices, 
and zealous for her franchises. 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second the pride of the Lon- 
doners was smarting from a cruel mortification. The old charter had 

een taken away, aud the magistracy had been remodelled. All the civic 
functionaries were Tories; and the Whigs, though in numbers and in 
wealth superior to their opponents, found themselves excluded from every 
local dignity. Nevertheless, the external splendour of the muuicipal go- 
vernment was not diminished, nay, was rather increased by this change; 
for, under the administratiou of some Puritans who had lately borne rule, 
the ancient fame of the city for good cheer had declined ; but under the 
new magistrates, who belonged to a more festive party aud at whose 
boards guests of rank and fashion from beyond Temple Bar were often 
seen, the Guildhall aud the hall of the great companies were eulivened by 
Duringthese repasts, odes, composed by the 
poet laureate of the ccrporation in praise of the king, the duke, and the 
mayor, were sung to music. The drinking was deep, the shouting loud. 


| An observant Tory, who had often shared in these revels, has remarked 


that the practice of huzzaing after driuking health dates from this joyous 
period. 

The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate was almost re- 
gal. The gilded coach indeed, which is now annually admired by the 
crowd, was not yet a part of his state. On great occasions he appeared 
ou horseback, attended by a long cavalcade iuterior in maguiticence only 
to that which, before a coronation, escorted the sovereign from the Tower 
to Westminster. The lord mayor was never seen in public without his 
rich robe, his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great 
attendance of harbingers and guards; nor did the world find avything 
ludicrous in the pomp which constantly surrounded him; for it was not 
more than proportioned to the place, which, as wielding the strength and 


| representing the dignity of the city of L mndon, he was eutitled to occupy 
| in the state. That city, being not only then without equal in the country, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


but without second, had, during five and forty years, exercised almost as 
great an influence on the politics of England as Paris has, in our own 
lime, exercised on the politics of Frauce. In intelligence London was 
greatly in advance of every other part of the kingdom. A government 
supported and trusted by London could in a day obtain such pecuniary 
means as it would have taken months to collectfrom the rest of the island 
Nor were the military resources of the capital to be despised. The power 
which the Lord Lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was 
in London entrusted to a commission of eminent citizens. Under the 
orders of thiscommission were twelve regiments of foot and two regiments 
ot horse. An army of drapers, apprentices, and journeymen tailors, with 
cominon councilmen for captains and aldermen for colonels, might not, 
indeed, have been able to stand its ground against regular troops ; but 
there were then very few regular troo; 5 inthe kingdom. A town, there- 
fore, which could send forth, atan hour’s notice, twenty thousend men, 
abounding in natural courage, provided with tolerable weapons, and not 
altogether untinctured with martial discipline, could not but be a valaa 
ble ally anda formidable enemy. It was not forgotten that Hampden 
and Pym had been protected from lawless tyranny by the London train- 
bands; that, in the great crisis of the civil war, the London train bands 
had marched to raise the siege of Gloucester; or that, in the movement 
azainst the military tyrauts which followed the downfall of Richard 
C:omwell, the London train bands had borue a signal part. In truth, it 
is no exaggeration to say that, but for the hostility of the city, Charles the 


thana _— mile with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of thirteen | Fst would never have been vanquished, and that, without the help of 


thousan 


houses; but the city bad risen again with a celerity which had { the city, Charles the Secoud could scarcely have been restored. 
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| 





These considerations may serve toexplain why, in spite of that attrac- 
tion which had, during a long course of years, gradually drawn the aris. 
tocracy westward, a few men of high rank had continued, till a very re- 
cent period, todwell in the vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guildhall. 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while engaged in bitter and unscru pulous 
opposition to the government, had thought that they could nowhere carry 
ou their intrigues so conveniently or so securely as under the protection 
of the city magistrates and the city militia. Shaftesbury had therefore 
lived in Aldersgate street, at ahouse which may still easily be known by 
pilasters and wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo. Buckingham had or- 
dered his mansion near Charing Cross, once the abode of the Arch- 


d; but the crowds of | bishops of York, to be pulled down, and while streets and alleys which 


are still named after him were rising on that site, chose to reside at 
Dowgate. 

These, however, were rare exceptions. Almostall the noble families 
of England had long migrated beyond the walls. The district where 
most of their town houses stood lies between the city and the regions 
which are now cousidered as fashionable. A few great men still re- 
tained their hereditary hotels between the Strand and the river. The 
stately dwellings on the south and west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Piaz- 
za of Covent Garden, Southampton Square, whichis now called Blooms- 
bury Square, and King’s Square in Soho Fields, which is now called 
Soho Square, wére among the favourite spots. Foreign princes were 
carried to see Bloomsbury Square as one of the wonders of England. 
Soho Square, Which had just been built, was to our ancestors a subject of 
pride with which their posterity will hardly sympathize. Monmouth 
Square had been the name while the 1stunes of the Duke of Monmouth 
flourished ; and on the southern side towered his mansion. The trout, 
though ungraceful, was lofty aud richly adorned. The walls of the prin- 
cipal apartments were finely sculptured with fruit, foliage, and armorial 
bearings, and were hung with embroidered satin. Every trace of this 
maguiticence has long disappeared, and no aristocratical mansion is to be 
found in that once aristocratical quarter. A little way north from Holborn, 
and on the verge of th pasture and corn fields, rose two celebrated pala- 
ces, each with an ample garden. One of them, then called Southampton 
House, was removed about fifty years ago to make room for a new city, 
which now covers, with its squares, streets aud churches, a vast area, re- 
nowued in the seventeenth century for peaches and snipes. The other, 
Montague House, celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, was, a few 
months after the death of Charles the Second, burned to the ground, and 
was speedily succeeded by amore magnificent Montague House, which 
having been long the repository of such various and precious treasures 
of art, science, and learning as were scarce ever before assembled 
oo “gd a single roof, has just given place to an edifice more magnificent 
still. 

Nearer to the,court; omg apace called St. James’s Fields, had just been 
built St. Ja:nes’s Square and Jermya Street. St. James's Church had 
recently been opened for the accommodation of the inhabitants of this new 
quarter, Golden Sqnare, which was in ths next geueration inhabited by 
lordsand miuistersof state, had not yet been begun. Indeed, the only dwell- 
ings to be seen on the north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated and 
almost rural mansions, of which the most celebrated was the costly pile 
erected by Clarendon, and nicknamed Daukirk House. It had’ been 
purchased afier its founder’s dowafall by the Duke of Albemarle. The 
Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle street still preserve the memory of the 
site. 

He who thea rambled to what is now the gayest and most crowded 
part of Regent street found bimself ina solitude, and was sometimes so 
fortunate as to have a shot ata woodcock.* On the north the Oxford 
road ran between hedges. Three or four hundred yards to the south 
were the garden walls of a few great houses, which were considered as 
quite out of town. On the west was a meadow renowned for a spring 
trom which, long afterwards, Conduit street was named. On the east was 
a field not to be passed without a shudder by any Londoner of that age 
There, as in a place far from the haunts of men, had been dug weal 
years before, when the great plague was raging, a pit into which the 
dead carts had nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly believed 
that the earth was deeply tainted with infection, and could not be dis- 
turbed without immiueut risk to human life. No foundations were laid 
there till two generations had passed without any return of the pesti- 
po and till the ghastly spot bad long been surrounded by build- 
ings. 

We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the same aspect as at present. The great majority of 
the houses, indeed, have since that time been wholly, or in great part, re- 
built. If the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before 
us, such as they then were. we should be disgusted with their squalid ap- 
pearance, aud poisoned by their noisome atmesphere. In Covent Garden 
a filthy and noisy market was held close to the dwellings of the great. 
Fruit women screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten apples 
accumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the Countess of Berksbire and 
of the Bishop of Durham.t 

The ceatre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan House and 
Winchester House, to h ar mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance 
aud to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The beggars were as nuisy and importu- 
nate as in the worst governed cities of the continent. A Lincoln’s Inn 
mumper was aproverb. The whole fraternity knew the arms and live- 
ries of every charitably disposed grandee in the neighbourhood, and as 
seon ash's lordehip’s coach aud six appeared, came hopping and crawling 
in crowds to persecute him. These disorders lasted, in spite of many ace 
cidents and of some legal proceedings, till, in the reign of George the 
Secoud, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Muster of the Rolls, was knocked down and 
nearly killed inthe middle of the square. Then atlength palisades were 
set up, and a pleasant garden laid out. § w 

Saint James’s Square was a receptacle forall the offal and cinders, for 
all the dead cats aud dead dogs of Westminster. At one time a cudgel 
player kept the ring there. At another time an impudent squatter settled 
himself there and builta shed for rubbish under the windows of the gild- 
ed saloons in which the first Magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, 





* Old General Oglethorpe, who lived to 1785, used to boast that he had shot 
here in Anne's reign. See Pennaut's London, and the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1785. 

_ ft The pest-field willde seen in maps of London as late as the end of George the 
irst's reign. 

_ See a very curious plan of Covent Garden, made about 1690, and engraved 

for Sinith’s History of Westminster. See, also, Hogarth’s Morning, painted while 

some of the houses in the Piazza were still oceupied by people of fashion, 

§ London Spy; Tom Brown's Comical View of London and Westminster ; 
Turner's Propositions for the employing of the Poor, 1678; Daily Courant and 
Daily Journal of June 7, 1733; Case of Michael v. Allestree, in 1676, 2 Levinz, p. 
172. Michael had been run over by two horses which Allestree was breaking in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. The declaration set forth that the defendant “ porta deux 
chivals ungovernable en un coach, et inprovide, incaute, et absque debita consi- 
deratione ineptitudinis loci la euxdrive pur eux faire tractable et apt pur un coach, 
quels chivals, pur ceo que, per leur Renden, ne poient estre rule, curre sur le 
plaintiff et le noie.” 
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Kents, and Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls. It was not till these 
nuisances had lasted through a whole generation, and till much had been 
written about them, that the inhabitan's applied to parliament for permis- 
sion to put up rails and to plant trees.t 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
( Continued. ) 


But connected with these scholars and men of talent, there were all 
varieties of quacks, pretenders, pauders, and butfoons. Authorship was 
the last refuge of the outcasts of society,—of liars, libellers, and vaga- 
bonds,—of penny, half-penny, and two-penny blasphemers and repro- 
bates,—of men, who, baving wied every other petty contrivance of knave- 
ry to filch a livelihood, at last, on the smallest possible capital of gram- 
mar and sense, descended to the tradeof writing. Any one who will 
condesceud to glance over*the minor literature of the period between 
1720 and 1770, for the purpose of catching the general character of its 
composition, will be surprised at the extreme lowness of its moral and 
intellectual tone. Its stupidity is absolutely amazing, amid all its efforts 
to be bright by the grace of ribaldry and scurrility ; and it becomes diffi. 
calt at times to cousider such lifeless slang and imbecile indecency as the 
product of the human mind. Scattered over Fielding’s various works are 
allusions to this gang ot /ittérateurs who degraded authorship even below 
the level to which poverty and improvidence had reduced it, by offering 
to do the work of scholars and men of ability for a smaller pittance than 
the miserable one they already received. Such was the ignorant char- 
latan that Booth, in the novel of Amelia, meets in the sponging-house, 
collecting subscriptions for a translation of Ovid, of whose language he is 
as ignorant as a South-Sea islander. The scenes, in The Author's Farce, 
between Bookweight and his hacks, Dash, Quibble, Blotpage, and Scare- 
crow, are probably almost literal transcripts of the truth. We extracta 
specimen, as it telis the story better than any words of ours could do. 

Book. Fie upon it, gentlemen! what, not at your pens? Do you consider, Mr. 
Quibble, that it is a fortnight since your letter toa friend in the country was pub- 
lished? Is it not high time for an answer to come out? At this rate, before your 
answer is printed, your letter will be forgot. 1 love to keep a controversy up warm. 
I have had authors who have writ a pamphlet in the morning, answered it in the 
afternoon, and answered that again at night. 

Quid, Sir, I will be as expeditious as possible ; but it is harder to write on this 
side the question, because it is the wrong side. 

Book. Notajot. Se far on the contrary, that I have known some authors 
choose itas the properest to show their genius. Well, Mr. Dash, have you done 





* that murder yer? 


> 


Dash. Yes, Sir, the murder is done; I am only about a few moral reflections 

to place before it. 
wok. Very well : then let me have the ghost finished by this day se’nnight. 

Dash. What sort of a ghost would you have this, sir? the last was a pale 
one. 

Book. Then let this be abloody one. Mr. Quibble, you may lay by that life 
which you are about; for I fear the person is recovered, and write me out propo- 
sals for delivering five sheets of Bailey's English Dictionary every week, till the 
whole bo finished. If you donot know the form, you may copy the proposals 
for printing Bayle’s Dictionary in the same manner. The same words will do 
for both. 

Enter INvEx. 

Ho, Mr. Index, what news with you? 

Index. 1 have brought my bill, sir. 

Book. What'shere? For fitting the motto of Risum teneatis Amici to a dozen 
pamphleis, at sixpence for each, six shillings; for Omnia vincit Amor et nos ce- 
damus Awori, sixpence; for Difficile est Satyram non scribere, sixpence. Hum! 
hum! hum!—sum total for thirty-six Latin mottos, eighteen shillings; ditto Eng- 
lish, one shilling and ninepence ; ditto Greek, four—four shillings. These Greek 
mottos are excessively dear. 

Ind. If you have them cheaper at either of the universities, I will give you 
mine for nothing. 

Book. You shall have your money immediately; and pray remember, that I 
must have two Latin seditious mottos, and one Greek moral motto, for pamphlets 
by to-morrow morning. 

Quid. 1 wanttwo Latin sentences, sir —one for page the fourth in the praise 
of loyalty, and another for page the tenth in praise of liberty and property. 
bi Dash, The ghost would become a motto very well, if you would bestow one on 

im. 

Book, Wet me have them all. 

4nd. Sir,I shall provide them. Be pleased to look on that, sir, and print me 
five hundred proposals and as many receipts. 

Book. * Proposals for printing by subscription a New Translation of Cicero Of 
the Nature of the Gods, and his ‘Tusculan Questions, by Jeremy Index, Esq.” I 
am sorry you have undertaken this, for it prevents a design of-mine. 

Ind. Indeed, sir, it does not; for you see allthe book that I ever intend to pub- 
lish. It is only a handsome way of asking one’s friends for a guinea. 

Book. ‘Then you have not translated a word of it, perhaps. a 

Ind Nota single sy!lable. 

Book. Well, you shall have your proposals forthwith ; but ldesire you would 
be a little more reasonable in your bills for the future, or I shall deal with you no 
longer; for L havea certain fellow of a college, who offers to furnish me with se- 
cond-hand mottos out of the Spectator for twopence each. 

Ind. Sir, I only desire to live by my goods: and I hope you will be pleased to 
allow some difference between a neat fresh piece, piping hot out of the classics, 
and old, threadbare, worn-out stuff that has passed through every pedant’s mouth, 
and been as common atthe universities as their drabs. 


SCENE V.—Bookweicut, Dasu, QuispBLE, BLeTPAGE, SCARECROW, 


Scare. Sir = ave brought you a libel against the ministry. : 
Book, Sir, yall not take anything against them; for I have two in the press 
already. | Aside. 


Scare. Then, sir, I have an Apology in defence of them. 

Book. That i shall not meddle with neither; they don't sell so well. 

Scare. I have atrauslation of Virgil's £neid, with notes on it, it we can agree 
about the price. 

Why, what price would you have ? 

Scare. You shall read it first, otherwise how will you know the value? 

Book. No, no, sir, I never deal that way,—a poem is a poem, and a pamphlet a 
pamphlet, with me. Look ye, sir, 1] don’t like your title page: however, to oblige 
a young beginner, I dont care if Ido printit at my own expense. 

Scare. But pray, sir, at whose expense shall I eat? . 

Book. At whose? Why, at mine, sir, at mine. I am as greata friend to 
learning as the Dutch are to trade; no one can want bread with me who will earn 
it; therefore, sir, if you please to take your seat at my table, here will be every 
thing necessary provided for you; good milk porridge, very often twice a day, 
which is good wholesome food and proper for students; a translator, too,is what I 
want at present, my last being in Newgate for shoplifting, The rogue had a trick 
of translating out of the shops as well as the languages. : 

Scare. ButI am afraid | ain net qualified for a translator, for [ understand no 
language but my own. 

ook. What, and translate Virgil ? 

Scare. Alas! [translated him out of Dryden. b ; 

Book. Lay by your hat,sir,—lay by your hat, and take your seat immediately. 
Not qualified!—thou art as well versed in the trade as if thou hadst laboured in 
my garret these ten years. Letme tell you, friend, you will have more occasion 
for invention than learning here. You willbe obliged to translate books out of all 
languages, especially French, that were never printed in any language whatso- 
ever. 

When we consider the wretchedness ond knavery which were associated 
in the public mind withthe profession of literatare, it is not wonderful 


thatruch men as Ford, in the reign of Charles I, and Congreve and Horace 


Walpole at a later period, men of tine powers, but aiso of little vanities, 


should have shrunk from the accusation of authership, and desired to be 
considered in their mortal capacity, as gentlemen, rather than in their im- 


mortal, as writers. My the inevitable law of association, a man rises or 


falls in public estimation exactly according to the condition and conduct 
of the class to which he belongs ; and asa class, English autbors have 
not been considered respectable until a comparatively late period. This 
is, of course, a satire of English society, rather than on its literary 
but ludicrous as the statement may ‘sound, we believe it is 
At any rate, Fielding was relieved from the drudgery of 

he companionship of dissolute associates, and all those 
corrupt influences attached to the writer of his time, by an impor- 
tant event, which he and his best friends were inclined to deem his 
This was his marriage, in 1736, to a beautiful, amiable, and 
accomplished young lady, by the name of Cradock, who, in addition to 


men ; 
accurate. 
his own tasks, t 


salvation. 


her other virtues, possessed a fortune ot £1,500. Fielding’s mother, dy 


ing about this time, left him asmmall estate in Dorsetshire, worth £200 a 
rm He accordingly furswore Bacchus and Mownus, the midnight de- 
auch and the greeu-room, and went with his wife to his estate in the 


country, with the determination of reforming his life. and devoting his 
time to study, literature, and domestic pursuits. 


He was among his superiors in fortune, and he became emulous at once 
to rival them in his mode of living. He was by no means an aristocrat. 


The Ear! of Denbigh once asked him the reason of their spelling the fami- 


y uame differently, the earl’s branch placing the e before the é, and Fiel- 
iz 


ng’s branch thes before the e. “I can’t tell, my Lord,” was the philo 





t Stat. 12 Geo, I, ¢. 25; Commons’ Journals, Feb. 25, March 2, 172 5-8 ; Londop 


Gardener,1712; Fvening Post, March 23, 1731. I have not been able to find this 


number of the Evening Post; I therefore quote it on the faith of Mr. Malcolm, 
who mentions it in his listory of London. 





Buthe had no sooner 
arrived at lis new home tha: his natural improvidence, extravagance, and 
vauity led him inte a style of expense suitable only to a rich country squire. 


Che Albion. 


sophic reply, “ except it be that my branch of the family first learned how 
to spell." But now that he wasa landholder and country gentleman, 
Fielding seems to have had bis nobility roused ; for was it not imtolerable 
that a man of the family of Deubigh aud Hapsburg should be excelled in 
ostentation by the Squire Westerns and Sir Tunbelly Clumseys of his 
neighbourhood 7? Iustead, therefore, of devoting himself to composition, 
he dashed intg the hilarities and hospitalities of English country life ; 
kent his coach his dogs, his horses, his servants in yellow liveries, his 
open house, and free table ; and in less than three years he was a beggar, 
shattered by sensual indulgence, and a wile and family dependent on him 
for support. To these years, however, we owe his knowledge of rural 
life and character, and to his ruin the novels in which it was embodied. 
As soon as he found himsel! incapable of continuing his country life, he at 
once escaped from the censures and reproaches of his friends and acquaint- 
ances,—who having assisted iu his downfall, of course bitterly assailed his 
improvidence,—aud went directly to London, with the intention of stady. 
ing law. He entered himself asa student in the Temple ; alternately stu- 
died hard and drank bard; and, after the usual term of probation, was 
called to the bar. But he was unsuccessful asa lawyer, partly owing to 
the distrust of attorneys, who hesitated about giving important cases toa 
wit and a believer in the bottie, and partly to the wild habits of dissipa- 
tion which stillcluag to him, aud prevented him from giving his serious 
and undivided attention to any subject. Even his attendance on his pro- 
fession, desultory as it was, was soon interrupted by fits of the gout, 
which now began their remorseless work on his tough and solid frame. 
He gave up law in disgust, and returned to his original occupation of man 
of letters. He poured forth in rapid succession a series of fugitive pieces 
to provide for the wants of the hour. He thought also of resuming his 
connection with the stage, and wrote his farce of Miss Lucy in Town for 
that purpose ; but the Lord Chamberlain discerned in it an intention to 
hold up a man of quality to ridicule, and refused his license. We believe, 
also, that he produced at this time his farce of Eurydice. Its fate is suffi- 
ciently indicated on its title-page, being published, uot, iu the usual phrase, 
“as it was acted,” but “as it was d—mud, at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane.” 

But the time was approaching when his genius conld find some fit ex- 
pression of the power aad richness it had attained through his manitold ex- 
perience of lite. We owe his novei of Joseph Andrews to a lucky acci- 
dent. In 1740, Richardson published Pamela. Before this period, prose 
fiction had hardly occurred to auy writer of eminence as affording an op- 
portunity for the acquisition of fame or mouey. Nonsense, stupidity, and 
obscenity, or, at best such moderately clever and immoderately licentious 
fictions as those of Mrs Bebn and Mrs. Manley, monopolized romance. 
Novels were below plays aud newspapers in respect to literary rank. In- 
deed, Richardson himself did not contemplate writing a story when he 
commenced Pamela. A bookseller, who had heard of bis talent for episto- 
lary composition, especially in assuming the position and feelings of others, 
induced him to prepare a buok of letters for the benefit and instruction of 
those who found the task of conducting a tender or friendly correspon- 
dence to be, what Fuseli’s fup found the reading of Milton, “ an exceed- 
ingly tough business.” He commenced his work with this humble pur- 
pose : but soon adopted the idea of giving to it the interest of a story, and 
in three months produced Pamela. 

The success of this novel was of that peculiar kind so flattering to an 
author whostarts an original school of composition. The book became 
the talk of the town. It ran through five editions the first year of its 
publication. Every body, high and low, read and commented upon it. 
At Ranelagh Gardeus, the ladies held it up to each other in triumph as 
they passed. Pope said it contained more good morality than twenty 
volumes of sermons. Dr. Sherlock, not daunted by some highly drawn 
scenes, innocently enough indelicate, recommended it from the pulpit. 
One significant sign of its popularity was its changing the pronunciation 
of the name itself, which in Pope is accented on the second syllable, and 
in Richardson on the first,—the public being willing to introduce discord 
into a line of the former, rather than spoil the harmony of a few verses 
which the latter had inserted in the novel. Richardson, at the age of 
fifty, found himself in some measure the centre of attraction, and his ex- 
acting and importunate vanity was fed daily with incense of private and 
public praise A clique of female puffers and toadies was especially 
generous and indiscriminate in panegyric, and did every thing in the 
power of foolish women to make him morbidly sensitive to blame or 
ridicule levelled at himseli and his heroine. Fielding watched the fever, 
and, in a spirit of good-uatured mischievousness, resolved to parody the 
novel, in a mock heroic style, as Cervanies had parodied the romances ot 
chivalry in Don Quixote, and as Scarron had parodied the romances of 
gallantry in the Roman Comique. Toaman of his quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and knowledge of life and character, the glaring faults of 
Pamela were instinctively evident. The moral pedantry, the conceit of 
virtue, the exaggerated importance attributed to the conventional dis- 
tinctions of society, the absence of natare and truth, and the “ deme- 
good” air of the work, struck his humorous fancy at once. He saw that, 
in spite of its passages of simplicity and pathos, and the power of mind 
it evinced, it was still essentially a deceptiou,—that its boasted morality 
was practically false, and its sentiment mawkish. Pamela thus had the 
h nour to provoke the production of Joseph Andrews, the beauty and 
exquisite humour of which have immortalized not only itself, but the 
work it condescended to make the butt of its genial merriment. 

“The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and his Friend, 
Mr. Abraham Adams,” was published in 1742. It revealed at once that 
wealth of invention, humour, and character in Fielding’s large and joyous 
mind, which had heretefore found no adequate expression. Ifwe com- 
pare this novel with Tom Jones, we must pronounce it inferior in story, 
in variety of character, and in the range of its comprehension of life; but 
it seems to us superior even to that, in glad and exuberant feeling, in 
sensuous beauty, in warm and overflowiug benevolence of spirit, and in 
the combination of the shrewdest practical observation with the most 
delicious abandonment to pleasurable impulses. The author seems him- 
self to take the most intense enjoyment in the scenes he describes. He 
realizes them so thorough!y to his own consciousness, that he communi- 
cates the glow of their gladness to the reader. The inartistical arrange 
ment and beautiful waywardness of the narrative,—its quick growth 
from a mere caricature of Pamela to an independent work,—the read.- 
ness with which the author’s mind yields to every temptation to revel in 
rural scenes of adventure and enjoyment,—the unmatched irony of bis 
allusions to the novel he professes so much to admire,—the heaped and 
overrunuing measure of delight he continually pours forth from an ex- 
haustless furid of good natured creativeness,—and especially, the broad 
and deep gushes of humour, instinct with the very spirit of fun, coming 
from a heart as beneficent as it is muthful, and flooding all banks and 
bounds of conventional propriety with overpowering merriment,—make 
this work one of the happiest, as well as the most natural and most 
poetical, that ever came from the comic geuius of England. But the 
marvel of the book consists in the union of vast worldly knowledge with 
childlike enthusiasm,—in the description of the faults and follies of men 
without the intrusion of an atom of gall and bitterness,—and in envelop- 
ing the coarsest and most indisputably natural persons and events in a 
rich atmosphere of romance. [t is an exact reflection of life, but a re- 
flection similar to that we sometimes perceive in a still, deep river, which 
mirrors the trees and shrubs on its banks, and converts every thing into 
beauty without altering its form or hue. 

in Joseph Andrews we have the best exponent of Fielding’s nature, 
with its gooduess as an instinct and lack of goodness as a principle. No 
one can read it without feeling thatin the author’s heart were the germs 
of a philanthropy as warm and all-embracing as ever animated a human 
breast ; but from the abseuce of high moral and religious aspiration, it 
seems to expand itself simply in the desire to make the whole world 
comfortable. Not a shade of moroseness, intolerance, or malignity 
darkens the sunny and breezy tract which lies before his mind. After 
fifteen years’ experience of the selfishness of the world, and with a frame 
shattered by indulgence in its vices, we find him in Joseph Andrews 
radically sound in heart and brain, without a trace of misanthropy in his 
composition, cheerful, cosy, chirping, with a man’s large and wide know- 
ledge uuited toa boy's hepeful and gleetul spirit. If we consider his 
mind in respect either to its scope or its healthiness, we do not see how 
we can avoid placing it above that of any English poet, novelists, or 
humorist of his century. In strength, depth, and massiveness of mind, 
Swift might be deemed his equal ; but Swilt’s perceptions were so dis- 
torted by his malignities, that he is neither so trustworthy nor so genial 
as Fielding. Pope, with all his brilliancy, and epigrammatic moruality 
and analogies fiom the surfaces of things, appears little in comparison, 
the momeut he snaps and snarls out his spiteful wit and rancorous pride, 
Addison and Goldsmith, with their deep and delicate humour, and mastery 
of the refinements of character, have not Fielding’s range and truitfuluess ; 
nor, perhaps. his occasional astonishing subtilty of insight into the uncon- 
cious operations of the mind. Thus, the huntsman, in Joseph Andrews, 
grumbles as he draws off his dogs from Joseph and Parson Adams, be. 
cause his master 1s in the custom of thus encouraging the creatures to 
hunt Christians, making them follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare, 
—this being, in the opinion of the servant, the sure way to spoil them. 
Smollett bas occasional touches of pathos and power beyond Fielding 
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but, not to mention his grossness, his scurrility, and his cynicism, his 
—— are caricatures, compared with those which appear in Tom 

ones, Amelia, and the novel we have at present under consideration. 
Richardson, with his intense concentra:iveness and hold upon the minutest 
threads of his subject, his dogged habit of accretion, his matter-of-fact 
accumulation of uninteresting details, presents so strong a contrast to 
Fielding’s fresh, springing, elastic vigour, and habit of flashing a character 
or a feeling upon the imagination in a sentence, that comparison is out of 
the question. 

It seems difficult to reconcile Fielding’s mind with his temperament. 
In his life, we find him the most heedless of good fellows, delivering bim- 
self up to every impulse of sensibility, tossed and tumbled about on every 
wave of desire, unguided by the experience he gathers from his follies, 
and repenting of one excess only to rush immediately afterwards into 
some other. The fact, that he was in condnet so confirmed a “ rowdy,” 
and seemingly as reckless and featherbraired as Tom Fashion, or Sir 
Harry Wildair, makes us disposed to underrate his intellect. Yet the 
momeut we forget his habit of deifying the moment, and calmly consider 
his mind, we are amazed at its weight and range,—its sure, steady, deep, 
and refining perception of the motives of action,—its keen vision, before 
which cant and hypocrisy instinctively unveil, inthe very despair of elud- 
ing detection,—its humour, so sly, so shrewd, so profound, so broad, 80 
introversive, penetrating beyond the reach of analysis to the inmost 
spring of life,—and its just and discriminating views of those things 
which are commouly overlaid with prejudice and passion. 

_ But passing from these remarks to the work which occasioned them, it 
is certain that, if Joseph Andrews is the most delightful of Fielding’s 
novels, the first book of Joseph Andrews is the most delightful portion of 
the whole. The strain of irony in which he alludes in the commence- 
ment to Richardson is exceeded only by hisstroke at Colley Cibber, who 
had lately published his gossiping apology for his life. Cibber had call- 
ed Fielding a ‘broken wit ;” and the latter, in alluding to the former's 
autobiography, mockingly praises its design. ‘How artfully, by in- 
sinuating that he escaped being promoted to the highest stations in 
church and state, doth he teach us acontempt of worldly grandeur! 
How strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submission to our superiors ! 
Lastly, how completely doth he arm us against so uneasy, 80 wretched, 
& passion as the fear of shame ! how clearly doth he expose the empti- 
ness and vanity of that phantom, reputation !” The account of Joseph’s 
youth, which follows,—of his position as footboy to Lady Booby, and his 
promotion thence to the post of footman—of the unfortunate passion 
which her Ladyship experiences for him, and his rejection of her un- 
worthy advances,—otf the letter which he writes to his sister, the 
divine Pamela, describing his temptation, and his being turned away by 
Lady Potiphar Booby from his place, on account of his heroic virtue.— 
is steeped through and through with mirth. 

The scenes which succeed are even better. Joseph, on his return 
home, is waylaid at night by robbers, pounded almost to death, and 
thrown naked into a ditch. A stage-coach ‘passes, and the postilion, 
hearing a groan, offers to stop. But the coachman tells him to go on, 
that the stage is confounded late, and that they have notime to look after 
dead men. A lady, however, interferes, but as soon as she finds the con- 
dition that poor Joseph is in, her modesty impels her to desire that he 
may be left where he is, it being better that he should freeze to death 
than that her delicacy should be wounded. Every passenger in the coach 
developes some form of selfishness,—and the coachman, after it is con- 
cluded to take Joseph in, swears that it shall notbe done unless somebody 
paysa shilling for the remaining four miles he is to ride. After this 
point is settled, nobody will lend him a great coat to wrap himself in ; 
the coachman, who has two, refuses, lest they should be made bloody ; 
and the poor fellow must inevitably have perished, were it not that the 
postillion, who Fielding is careful to inform us in a parenthesis was 
transported shortly after for robbing a hen-roost, strips off his own coat, 
and swearing a great oath, (for which the passengers rebuked him), ex- 
claims “ that he would rather ride in his shirt all bis life, than sutfer a 
fellow creature to lie in so miserable a condition.” 

The scenes which succeed, at the ale-house of Mr. and Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, beggar description. Betty, the maid, runs to the surgeon, and he 
hastily dresses himself: but on being informed that the wounded man is 
only a poor foot-passenger, gravely rebukes Betty for calling him at un 
seasonable hours, slips off his clothes again, and quietly returns to bed 
and to sleep. Mrs. Towwouse, with her pursed lips, her harsh, loud 
voice, her sharp, red-pointed nose, the two boves which stood at “ the 
upper end of that skin which composed her cheeks, almost hiding a pair 
of small red eyes,” and her poor pin-hearted and hen-pecked husband, 
now make their appearance. This beautiful shrew, on being informed 
that her husband had lent poor Joseph one of his shirts, goes off into one 
ot her fits of connubial rage.“ But,” says Towwouse meekly, “ this 
is a poor wretch.” “ Yes,” returns his spouse, with unanswerable logic, 
« P know itis a poor wretch ; but what the have we do with poor 
wretches ? The law makes us provide for too many already. We shall 
have thirty or forty poor wretches in red coats shortly.” ‘ But,’ still 
persists Towwouse, ‘‘ this man has been robbed of all he hath.”” “Well, 
then,” answers she,” where’s his money to pay his reckoning?” The 
husband at last concludes not to contradict her. She compliments the 
wisdom of this lastdetermination, by saying, “ Ifthe Devil was to con- 
tradict me, I would make the house too hot to hold him.” 

However, Joseph is in the house,—Betty has managed to borrow some 
clothing of the hostler,—the surgeon speaks knowingly of the extreme 
danger of the uuwelcome guest,—Mrs. Towwouse is apprehensive that 
she will have to bear the expense of a funeral,—and the parson, Mr. Bar- 
nabas, is called up to Joseph from the bar-room, to give him some ghostly 
consolation. He desires to know if he has any sins uorepented of ; if he 
has, to make haste and repent of them as soon as he can, “ that the may 
repeat over afew prayers together,’’—the hint in regard to haste iu re- 
peutance being given because the company down stairs are abvuut to pre- 
pare a bowl of panch, and no one is willing to squeeze the lemons until 
Barnabas comes. Atter being thus shrived, the sick man desires some 
tea ; but Mrs. Towwouse answers, that‘ she had just done drinking it, 
and could not be slopping all day,”’ and orders a mug of beer to be car- 
ried tohim instead. The appearance of Parson Adams now changes mat- 
ter in favour of Joseph, aud a few more diverting scenes, brimful of nature, 
and character, conclude the first book. We know not anywhere else 
such fine ingenuity in exhibiting the selfish element in human nature, 
or such invincible good humour in its representation. 

A good portion of the rest of the novel is taken up with the adventures 
of Joseph and Parson Adams on their road homewards, and is full of 
humorous pictures of the Englisn hfe of that period, high and low. Of 
Parson Adams, the most poetical character in any novel not written by 
Scott,—u man whose virtues had so endeared him to a_ bishop, that, at 
the age of fifty, he was presented with a handsome living of £23 a year, 
wherewith to support a wile and six children,—we shall hardly presume 
to speak. His vanity, simplicity, learning, benevolence, evangelical 
purity of mind,—his stout cudgel, pedestrian habits, and copy of Aschy- 
lus,—are as well known as anything iu romance. The other characters are 
drawn with a fidelity which leaves nothing to wish. There is Fanny, 
simpler and purer than Pamela herself, a rose-bud with the morning dew 
upon it, just the trae and innocent creature that we might expect in one 
who bad followed the teachings of the good parson. There is Mrs. 
Slipslop, with her garrulous vulgarity, her low-bred airs, her imperti- 
neuce to inferiors, Ron servility to superiors ; mourning over the “ frail 
sect,”and always “ confidious” that she is in the right; more eager to 
yart with her virtue than others are to retain it,—the perfection of walt- 
ing-women, aud worth all of Congreve’s put together. There are Lady 
Booby, and Squire Booby, aud Beau Didapper, vivid as life itself. Pa- 
mela, towards the close of the novel, is sdigocted to a process of carrica- 
ture, whose merry maliciousness might well eurage Richardson. She 
is represented as seconding the entreaties of Squire Booby to make 
Joseph give up Fanny, as a match below the rank of her brother ; and on 
being told that the girl is her equal at least, she answers, in a strain of the 
most exquisive imbecility,—“ She was my equal; but Lam no longer 
Pamela Andrews. I am now this gentleman’s lady, and as such am above 
her. I hupe I shall never behave with an unbecoming pride ; but at the 
same time, I shal! always endeavour to know myself, aud question nct 
the assistance of grace to that purpose.” : 

The publication of Joseph Andrews gave the author increased reputa- 
tion, but it made him bitter enemies among the friends of Richardson, 
aud the paltriest means were taken to decry his talents and scandalize his 
reputation. Richardson himself was stung to the quick, and never for- 
gave Fielding His resentment took the form of contemptuous commis- 
eration. Rancour ate into his heart, but he expressed it in the style of an 
olfeuded saint, looking pityingly down on a low sinner who had attacked 
his unstained purity. He went so far as todeny invention to Fielding, 
and even after the latter’s death pursued his memory with his deep, quiet, 
narrow, and unappeasable hatred. With regard to Joseph Andrews, he 
could not see any merit even in Parson Adams. Fielding, he said, took 
the character from Parson Young, “ but made him more absurd than he 
is known to be.” On an allusion of one of his correspondents to his own 
novel, he refers to it as the Pamela which Fielding“ abused in his Sha. 
mela. Before his Joseph Andrews, (hints and names taken from thay 














story 


with a lewd and angenerous engraftment,) the poor man wrote | your godfather says, a philosopher. 


She Albion, 


I have ideas upon all these matters 


without being read, except when his Pasquins, &c., roused party atten-| which are quite different from those of other people. And so surely my 
tion and the legislature at the same time.’’ And tu crown all, Richardson | blood boils when I see men like your fine baron there, in whose hands 


and his knot of admiring widows and spinsters comforted themselves 
with the faith, that the author whom they made the target of their petty 
malice would be soon forgotten. ; 
It is certain that Fielding would not, even to save himself from this 
prophesied oblivion, put out his $a to nurse, and atiempt to keep 
the bautiing alive by milk diet and baby talk. He was in quest, not so 
much of praise or fame, as of a subsistence, and accordingly, soon after 


the publication of his novel, he brought ont his comedy of The Wedding | 
the author recei. | 


ved only £50. This comedy is not without humour, sprightliness, aud | 
His careless scorn | 


Day, at D ury Lane. It wasacted but six nights, au 
character; but the stage was not Fielding’s sphere. ! 
of the “ patrons of the drama” came near producing the coudemaation ot 
this play, on the first night of its representation. 


“No!” replied Fielding, with an oath ; 
is nota good one, let them find that out.” Garrick’s fear proved to be 
correct ;a storm of hisses and eat-calls reeted his utterance of the ob- 
jectionable passage; and he retired, boi ing over with rage and chagrin, 
tothe green-room. He there found Fielding in his most ecstatic mood, 
enveloped in tobacco-smoke, and glorious with champague. “What's the 
matter, Garrick 
are they hissing now 


I knew it Id not do; ’ 
he able te aathene myself the whole night.”—* Oh!” answered the author: 


“ they have found it out, have they?” 
But while Fielding was thus bearing, cheerily enough, the miseries con- 


the whole evening. 


2” said the dramatist, cocking his eye at the actor,“ what 


?7«* Why, the scene that | begged you to retrench ; 


sequent upon his state of wretched dependence on his pen, dogged by | 


creditors aud racked by the gout,—a new calamity, the most severe of his 
life, burst upon him. This was the death of his wite, a woman whom he 


tenderly and passionately loved, and who, in her devotion to his interests | 
and happiness, and the smiling resignation with which she bore the couse- | 


quences of his errors, deserved the bountiful admiration he afterwards 
lavished upon her in the character of Amelia. For once, atleast, in his 


life, he was utterly broken down and disheartened. His affectionateness | 
was as characteristic as his joyousness, aud the rade shock which both re- | 
There is a curious story | 


ceived by this event almost drove him frantic. 
told about him, in this connection, which, as it is in keeping with his 
character, we are inclined to believe, though it is not mentioned by Ar- 
thur Murphy, Scott, or Roscoe. Mrs. Fielding bad a maid, who assisted 
her in takiug care of the children. She was foudly attached to her mis- 
tress, and on the death of the latter, so piteously bewailed her loss, that 
she attracted the notice of Fielding in his affliction. As she seemed the 
only person who really echoed his own grief, he naturally enough was 
led into repeated conversations with her regarding the good qualities of 
his deceased wife. Thus mutually mourning the departed, they insensi- 
bly beca me mutually attached, and in the end they were married. She 
proved a faithful and affectionate wife; and though the houses of Denbigh 
and Hapsburg might not receive any additional splendour from the matca, 
the girl was probably as virtuous and disinterested as any that their line 
could boast. There is something ludicrous in the dignity of Fielding’s 
biographers, in avoiding this incident of his life. They should have re- 
collected Mrs. Slipslop’s righteous indignation at Mrs. Graveairs, for at- 
tempting to play the geutlewoman in astage coach ;—‘ My betters ! who 
is my betters, pray ?’ Conclusion in our nect. 


SAYING AND DOING. 


A TALE. 


The post-house at Oberhausberg had just been thrown into confusion 
by the arrival of a travelling carriage on its way from Saverna to Stras- 
burg. Master Tépfer, the innkeeper, was running hither and thither, 
giving orders to his servants and postilions, whilst the carriage which 
stood belure the door of the courtyard, was surrounded by a group of 
childrea aud idlers, who amased themselves by passing their remarks on 
the new-comer and his handsome equipage. Amongst the lookers-on 
might have been especially remarked one man with a keen quick eye and 
sunburat coautenance, whose Provengal accent contrasted strongly with 
the language of the other spectators. M. Bardanou was, in tact, a native 
of the south. Chance alone had led him to Oberhausberg, where he had 
set up, exactly opposite the inn, a hairdresser’s shop, on the blue window- 
shutters of which were iuscribed in words which we may translate. 
“ Hair-cutting aud shaviug done here at ali prices; aud ‘ Shaving per- 
formed after the fashion of Marseilles.” 

Muogling among the inquisitive group of idlers who had gathered 
arouud the door of the iun, the hairdresser bore his part in the general 
couversation, 1 a species of German which we can best describe by say- 


ing that it was the Alsatian dialect spoken with a strong Proveugal accent. | 


**Have you seen the traveller, Mousieur Bardanou ?”’ inquired an old 
woman, whose basket, laden with thread, needles, aud laces, designated 
her trade as pedlar. 

“Of course, | have, Mother Hartmann,” replied the hairdresser: ‘he is 
a very grand-looking man, but I have some doubt as to his brains—more 
money than wit, L suspect.” 

Now Bardanou was critic-general of the neighbourhood, and had a fan- 
cy for saying ill-uatured things, merely to show his cleyeruess—for it al- 
ways looks clever to find fault. 

* Hold your tongue, Bardanou; he is a baron!” interrupted a merry 
laughing voice. 

Bardauou looked around, and perceived the god-daughter of Master 
Tépter, who had just made her appearance at the door of the inn. “A 
baron !” he repeated: “ who told you that, Nicette ?” 

“ The tall footman who accompanies him,” replied the young girl. ‘ He 
declared that Monsieur le Baron could not dine in the common eating-room 
and that he must have everything carried up to the large balconied sitting- 

’ 

The gossips raised their heads: the room of which Nicette spoke was 
directly above them, and the window was open, but the closed curtains 
prevented the indulgence of idle curiosity. 

“So it is in that room you have laid the cover for him?” inquired Mo- 
ther Hartmann, poiuting to the balconied apartment. 

“No, Idid not lay it,” replied the young girl. ‘ Monsieur le Baron did 
not choose to have auything to say either to our porcelain warewr our 
crystal glasses. He always carries about with him a service of plate; 
aud [ have just seen his valet taking it out of an ebony chest.” 

A murmur of surprise aad admiration arose amongst the crowd; the 
Provengal aloue shrugged his shoulders. “ That is to say that Mousieur 
le Barou cannot either eat or drink like other Christians,” he ironically 
rejoined ; “ he must have a room to himself, and a service of plate! The 
great King Sulomon might well say, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ ”’ 

“Come now, Bardauou, you are again going to speak ill of your neigh- 
bour,” interrupted Nicette with a smile. 

“OF tiny ueighbour!” repeated the hairdresser. ‘ And do youcall this 
baron, then, my neighbour? [I know him well enouga already: your 
great man ! he is like all the nobles passing this way. Did you hearhow 
he called to his valet, who had stayed bebiud to speak to Master Téptfer. 
Depend upon it that baron is a regular tyrant.” : 

“Ah! what makes you say that, Bardanou?” exclaimed Nicette. “I 
hope you may be mistaken! Do you kuow what is bringing him into the 
duchy of Baden?” 

* Not atall.” 

_ ‘ His servant told me,” replied Nicette, lowering her voice: “he is go- 
ing to be married.” 

“ To be married 2?” 

“Yes: to the richest heiress in the country—a widow”—— 

“ With whom doubtless he is uot acquainted.” 

“T know nothing about that.” 

“You may be sure he is not acquainted with her. Those kind of peo- 
ple marry, as one carries on commerce, by a correspondence: they only 
think of satisfying their avarice.” 
ae i Dan your tongue, Bardanou,”’ exclaimed Nicette impatiently ; “you 

© always ready to think evil of others without knowing them.” 

Aud I geuerally think worse of them when I do know them,” added 
the southern. 

“You kuow, however, very well, that al/ the world do not marry for 
the sake of enriching themselves,” replied the oung girl, slightly colour- 
ing and turning away: “ there are yet some to be found who only consult 
their feelings.” 

* Like ine, for instance,” added Bardanou gaily, as he took her hand 
and drew her towards him. 

. ee has gm » say to it,” hastily replied the young maiden. 
very seoll We eia’ Un Sy has,” exclaimed the Provengal ‘ You know 
mire you ncaa bag! pag no seeker after wealth, aud that I do notad- 
eunndk die ess because Master Tépfer bas declared that he 

give you any portion. But then I am an original, my dear; 48 


Garrick, who played | 
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aud they have so frightened me, thatI shall not | 











fortune is only an instrament of vanity, tyranny, and avarice, and I cannot 
heip thinking that if I were in their place, [ should do more credit to the 
arrangements of Providence.” 

“That remains to be proved, Monsieur Bardanou,” observed the 
vld pedlar woman; “ fortaue alters characters strangely sometimes.” 

“When one has no solid principles,” exclaimed the Provengal; “ when 
one allows one’s selt to be driven about like a suuttlecock by every pass- 
ing wind. Bat I know my own mind, and how things ought to be, Mo- 
ther Hartmann: I have a philosophy of my own. If 1 were to become 
rich in a single moment now, you see I shoald be no more changed by it 
than the church clock. You would alwayssee me as just, as disinterested, 
and as friendly as I am now.” 5h 

Bardauow was interrupted in this imaginary catalogue of his own vir- 
tues by the appearance at the door of the hotel of the identical traveller 
who had giveu rise to the above conversation. He was a man of about 
forty years of age,stout, somewhat bald, and whose heavy features would 
have revealed his German descent, even if his strong accent had allowed 
of the slightest doubt remaining on the subject. But notwithstanding 
this, his clear blue eye burned with intelligence; and prejudice alone 
could have prompted the judgment which the hairdresser had so hastily 
passed upon him. The baron bowed ina courteous manner to the group 
assembled around the door, and said with a cheerful smile—*‘ A pretty 
spot, gentlemen; a pretty spo’, anda fine day too!” Those whom he 
addressed contented themselves with returning his salutation, but made 
noreply. The German appeared, however, to be in nowise disconcerted 
by this silence. “I hope,” he continued, still smiling, ‘“ that the country 
here is fruitful, and the people happy ?” 

“ When contentment dwells within, one can be happy anywhere,’ 
sententiously replied Bardaueu. 

‘The baron nodded assent. “ The sentiment, sir, which you have now 
expressed, is one of deep import,” he replied in a tone of deference; 
‘and [trust that this remark is the fruit of your own experience; he who 
understands so well the seeret of happiness, ought himseif to possess ig.” 

“T make the best of my position,” said Bardanou. ‘1 never complain, 
Monsieur le Baron, seeing that when one sows complaints, one seldom 
reaps anything but discouragements. I cut hair, shave beards, and dress 
fronts, and live in hopes of some lucky chance turning up.” 

“ And so it will,” said the baron; *‘ be sure it will come: fate has not 
imitated the example of your government; it has not abolished its lottery 
and a good number is always to be hoped for.” : 

“A propos to lottery tickets ; we have two of them,” exclaimed Nicette 
‘“‘ What if we were to gain the chateau !” 

‘* A chateau !” exclaimed the stranger, becoming suddenly attentive. 

“Yes; with lands and forests,” added Bardanou. ‘“ There was a travel- 
ling clerk who came here about three months ago frum Frankfort to sell 
the lottery tickets, and Nicette persuaded me to take one.” 

“Do you mean by any chance the domain of Rovembourg ?”” 

“Indeed I cannot tell, for I know nothing about it. I neither looked 
at the name nor the number; but doubtless I have it all written down 
here.” 

The hairdresser took out an old pocket-book, and drew from it a pros- 
pectus and a lottery ticket. ‘That is the very name,” he said, when he 
had glanced at the paper. ‘ Domain of Rovembourg, situated about two 
miles from Badenwiller, at the entrance of the Black Forest. The prize 
was to be drawn on the 20th July.” 

“ And it has been drawn,” the stranger quietly replied. 

# “Ad do you know which it is ?”’ 

“Yes; 66.” 

Bardanou looked at his ticket, and became deadly pale. He uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, and repeated in an anxious tone, “66! Did 
you say 667” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then the domain of Rovembourg is mine!” 
almost beside himself with delight. 

“ Yours!’ repeated the baron with surprise. 

‘** Look, only look! I have No. 66?” 

He held up his ticket triumphantly, showing it to all the neighbours. 
The stranger’s countenance changed, and he approached hastily; but 
when he had looked at the number, he seemed again at ease, and was 
evidently on the point of speaking, when suddeuly he stopped, as if a 
thought bad flashed across his mind, and looking at Bardanou with that 
air ot good-natured archness which seemed habitual to him, he bowed in 
token of congratulation. 

The news of Bardanou’s good fortune spread quickly through the vil- 
lage, and he was quickly followed to his shop by a host of neighbours, 
who almost overwhelmed him with their congratulations. The Proven- 
gil bore this marvellous change at first pretty well; the only ditferenee 
at all perceptible was, that his voice was somewhat louder thau ordiuary, 
and his affability was more dignified. The hairdresser was evidently be- 
coming transformed into the grand seigneur. His first step in his new 
character was to send for the village notary, who strongly recommended 
him to proceed immediately to Rovembourg. Bardanou readily asseuted 
to this proposal, and requested Master Tépfer to prepare his best post- 
chaise and finest horses for the jouruey, at the same time inviting him 
aud Nicette to accompany him, as well as the notary, whose services 
would be required on the occasion As the carriage rolled on towards 
its destination, Bardanou felt more and more the certainty of his bliss. 
and his mind began gradually to lose its equilibrium. At the lastinn at 
which the party stopped on the road he complained of everything: the 
linen was coarse, the dishes chipped, the knives and forks not fit for a 
geatleman to use. 

At length the dark avenue of pines leading to the Chateau of Rovem- 
bourg appeared above the horizon, and towering amidst them arose the 
pointed turrets of the chateau itself. Nicette uttered cries of admiration 
at the sight of the meadows, so richly spangled with flowers ; the notary 
seemed occupied in calculating, half aloud, the income which the woods 
and fields would bring in ; and Master Tépfer was in ecstasies at seeing 
the fine horses which were gallopping aboutin the pasturages4 Bardanou 
aloue was silent. When the turrets of Rovembourg first met his eyes, a 
new anxiety took pos ession of his mind. The acquisition of a title now 
seemed to him a necessary appendage to his new possession; without it, 
Monsieur Bardanou would never be anything more than a wealthy ple- 
beian. The reflections of the hairdresser had reached their culminating 
point when his equipage drew up at the gate of the chateau. Nicette 
proposed that they should get out; but Bardanou was resolved to enter 
his new dwelling in style. They mast wait till the porter. who was 
absent, should return to open the gate for the postchaise to enter the 
courtyard amidst the cracking of whips and the tingling of the bells. 
Bardanou had learned from the porters that the family man-of-business 
was not expected from Frankfort for a couple ot days, but that Madame 
de Randoux, niece of the former proprietor, was iu the chateau The 
lady soon made her appearance on the steps, where she received tha 
Provencal with all the ready grace of an accomplished woman of the 
world, and at the same time with all the simple friendliness of a dourgeoise. 
Madame de Randoux was a widow of about twenty-five years of age, 
with a pleasing rather than handsome countenance, with elegaut mauuers, 
and her conversation full of interest. She was equally courteous to the 
compauious of Bardanou as to himself, and led the whole party into a 
rich saloon adorned in the style of Louis XIV. Here the hairdresser 
found the baron, who had preceded them by some hours, and whom the 
widow presented to him as an old friend. Refreshments wera served, 
and Bardanou did full justice to them, with a certain ease of mauner 
which showed that he felt he was only partaking of his own. Madame 
de Randoux afterwards proposed that they should visit the demesne, and 
ordered horses to her carriage, inviting Nicette and the baron to accom- 
pany them. Her offer was joyfully accepted ; and Bardanou expressed 
himself tolerably we!l satistied with the property, talked of improve- 
ments, embellishments, &c.; and ended by declaring that he wished to 
make Rovembourg a truly princely residence. 

As they drove round the place, Madame de Randoux gaily expressed 
her approbation of his plans; the baron gave his assent in a more resery- 
ed manner. Bardanou began to suspect that he was jealous of him, and 
made up his mind that he would by no means spare so unworthy a feel- 
ing. Consequently he continued to affect the airs of a grand seigneur, 
complaining of the roads, tha bad state of the fences, and the negligeuce 
ot the foresters. Nicette continually interrupted him by pleading some 
excuse for those concerned; but Bardenou, who thought that a sys- 
tematic course of complaint gave a certain air of dignity, stopped her 
mouth by an injanctiou not to interfere about matters which were above 
her comprehension, and tne frightened girl dared uot say anothar word 
upon the subject. On their return to the castle things were stil! 
worse. The ci-devant hairdresser found the furniture puor, the attend- 
ance inefficient. When the hour of repose drew on, he was couducted to 
the finest apartment of the castle, where an alcoved bed had been pre- 
pared for him The walls were huog with portaits representing the suc- 
cessive lords of the castle. Bardanou saluted them witha respect amount- 
ing almost to veneratian, such as he would have felt for his ancestors, 


cried the hairdresser 











In fact he was almost beginning to feel himself the legitimute descendant 
of the House of Rovembourg. It was late in the night before he fell 
asleep and then in dreams he saw himself at the court of the Graud Duke 
of Baden, his breast covered with crosses and ribbons. When he awoke, 
the day was already far advanced. He was about to rise in haste, when 
be suddenly remembered that it was not suitable for a man of his quality 
to dress bimself without assistance. He rang for the valet-de-chambre, 
who immediately appeared, and began to perform all! the duties of the 
toilet, according to the established rules of etiquette. Bardanou, who 
was not willing to appear ignorant ot the habits of a seigneur, bore the 
whole operation patiently ; only, when it came to the huirdressing part 
of the arrangements, the remembrance of his former trade overcame his 
sense of dignity, and snatching the com) out of the hands of his German 
valet, he gave him a practica lesson on the coifure of a gentleman. At 
length, his toilet being completed, he went down to the garden, where 
be perceived Madame de Randoux, who was returning from a morning 
walk. The young widow wasdressed in an elegant négligée, and wore 
on her bead oue of the Black Forest hats, whose wide brim reached to her 
shoulders. She advanced, holding in her hand a little bouquet of wild 
flowers, and singing, half aloud, an old Swabian melody. Bardanou 
hastened forward to salute her, and kissed her hands, as he had seen it 
done at the theatre. The pretty widow received him very graciuusly, 
and gave him an account of her ramble through the adjoining copse. In 
the course of her conversation Madame de Randoux gave him to under- 
stand that she was deeply grieved at her uncle having consented before 
his death to dispose by lottery of Rovembourg, whica had hitherto been 
an heirloom ia their family. The 200,090 florius which this speculation 
added to her dowry was far from pepeess to hee a sufficient recom- 
pense for herloss. She would infinitely rather sacrifice 20,000 florins out 
ot her own fortune to enter again into the possession of Rovembourg and 
its dependencies. ' ‘ 

Bardanou understood that this statement of her wishes was meant as 
an indirect hint to himself; bat he had already acquired too great a taste 
for playing the part of lord of the manor, to be willing to exchange his 
newly-acqnired privilege for a sum of money. — 

He replied to Madame de Randoux with a smile, that although Rovem- 
bourg had changed proprietors, it was not the less entirely at her service, 
and that he hoped she would continue to dispose of it as freely as she 
had hitherto done. The widow bowed with a graceful but impatient air. 

“IT see you do not choose to understand me,” she said witha smile; 
“you wish me to be your guest at Rovembourg, whilst rather desire you 
to be mine.” 

“Of what consequence is it which is the host,” gallantly observed the 
Provengal, “ provided only you feel yourself at home ?” “ 

“ At home !” gaily replied Madame de Randoux: “ you would be well 
punished if I were to take you at your word.” 

“How so, madame ?”? : 

“ Because a stranger is always in the way with a newly-married 
couple.” ; 

Bardanou made a movement of surprise. 

“ Pardon m2,” she added; “ perhaps it is asecrot; but Mademoiselle 
Nicette has been tke first to betray it.’”’ 

“ Why, really,” exclaimed the hairdresser, somewhat embarrassed, 
‘it was as yet only a project ” . Pa 

“Which there is now nothing to prevent you from putting in exe- 
cution ?” 

“ That s true.” 

“ And I think that Mademoiselle Nicette would remind you, if it were 
necessary, of your engagement ; for she would find it difficult to replace 
you, Monsieur de Bardanou th ‘ phe - 

The hairdresser, bowed, colouring with joy. It was the first time that 
this glorious little word (which desiguated him as noble), had been added 
to his name. At this moment Madame de Randoux appeared to him ra- 
diant with beauty. 

“ The end of the whole matter is,” continued she, “ that I must now 
abandon all hope of ever again returning to my beloved Rovembourg ; 
and yet Heaven knows how much lL would have sacrificed to retain it. 
What would you say, Mousieur Bardanon, if | were to own to you that I 
was on the point of sacrificing the whole happiness of my future lite to 
this one object ?” 

The Proveug ii fell almost bewildered, and could only stammer out a 
few disjoiuted sentences. “i 

“ Yes,” resumed the widow, as if she were replying to his unnttered 
thoughts, “ the happiness of my whole life. You have seen the Baron de 
Robach—the geutleaan whose arrival here preceded yours by a few 
hours ?” . 

Bardanou replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well, he is au old family frieud, who has always been much aiiached 
to me, aad who even seemed somewhat annoyed at my union with Mon. 
sieur de Randoux. Since my widowhood, he has reudered me many 
services, dud has repeatedly mide me an olfer ot his hand; bai liberty 
was sweet to me; I shrauk from the thought of a secoud marriage, and 
coustantly refused him. At length, however, when Rovemboarg was 
put up to lottery, he perceived my distress at the prospect of leaving it, 
and playfully urged me to marry him if he won the chateau. 1 consen- 
ted to do so; and he consequently took tickets to the amount of 50,000 
florins. Until the day of drawing I feared his being the winner; bat 
uowl am foolish enough to regret its having passed into oiher hands, 
and feel as if should hardly have purchased it too dearly, evea at the 
price of my band.” 

A sudden thought flashed across Bardanou's mind ; he saw his fortune 
tripled, his position iu tite established—it was a second prize iu the lot- 
tery—it would be madness not to take advantage of such an opportunity. 
He ventured, at first tremblingly, then with more contideuce, to hint his 
wishes to the widow. She listened to him with hesitation, but appa- 
rently not altoge'her with indifference. Intoxicated by the visions of 
greatuess which floated before his mind, he forgot the attachmeut of the 
iunkeeper’s daughter, and the ties which bound them togetiier. He has- 
tened into the chateau, aud sought Nicette ; but he did uot seem to con- 
sider himself called upon even to offer any justification of his conduct. 

Forgetting all that had passed between them, he spoke to Nicette as to 
a protézée whose happiness he would gladly insure. He had no desire 
to be the ouly one to profit by the chance which had enriched him ; he 
was resolved to give hera liberal portion, and to provide for the happy 
man whom she might select as her partner for life. The poor young girl 
listened at first with perplexity ; but by degrees, as Bardanou continued 
speaking, light broke in upon her mind, and with it came a griefso poig- 
nant, that she was totally unprepared for it. Still she wassilent. Wit 
quivering lips and tearful eyes she listened patiently toall the fine prom- 
ises of the Provengal; and when he had fiuished, she calmly rose and 
walked towards the door. 

“ Where are you going, Nicette ?”’ inquired Bardanou, startled by her 
silence. 

“Tam going to return home with my godfather,” was her only reply. 

“ Aud why must you ge so soon?” contiuued the hairdresser. 

Nicetie made no reply, butshe left the room. Bardauou feit heavy at 
heart. Howeverhe might seek to blind himself, the silent reproaches of 
conscience made themselves heard within, and his feelings protested 
against the casuistry of his reasoning. He rose from his sent, and tray- 
ersed the room with hasty strides, vainly striving to recover his wonted 
calmness. Each moment he grew sadder and more discontented. It 
seemed a relief to him wheu he remembered, all on a sudden, that he 
had not yet tasted any food. He raug the bell; but when the footman 
appeared, he informed him that every oue in the house had already break- 
fasted. Burdanou, who only wanted some pretextto vent his ill-humour, 
expressed his displeasure at not having been duly summoned to the moin- 
ingrepast. The footman replied that Monsieur le Baron liad given him 
no orders ou the subject. This was the signal foran explosion of anger 
ou the part of our Provengal friend. 

“The baron!” he exclaimed. “And since when, may Lask, sir, have 
you learut that you must await the commands of the baron to attend on 
me? Which is master here—he or L? To whomdves Rovembourg belong?” 

“T know nothing about it as yet,” the footman brusquely replied. 

“Ah, so you kuow nothing about it!” repeated Bardanou exasperated. 
“ Well, then, [ will soon teach you to know, you blackguard. Leave this 
place; leave it directly, and never venture to let me set eyes on you 
again.” 

The footman was about to make some reply, but the baron, who en- 
tered at that moment, made a siga to him, aud he retired. 

“ You treat this poor fellow very roughly, Monsieur Bardanou,” said 
he, closing the door behind bim. 

“J shall treat bim in whatever way I choose,’ proudly replied the 
Provengal ; aud L thiuk I have some ground for astonishment that any 
one should venture to give orders here besides myself.” 

“ lu the first place,” politely replied the barou,‘ | wonld beg of you to 
observe that, as executor of the turmer proprietor of Rovembourg, the 
administration of the affairs of the chateau, was placed in my hands 
until the arrival of the new possessor.” 

“ Aud L would beg of you to observe,” remarked the hairdresser, ‘ that 
the new possessor 1s here.” 
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“And from thence you come to the conclusion ""—— 
“That every one should be master in his own house.” 

The baron bowed. “Incontestably so,” he replied. ‘It only remains- 
to be seen in whose house we are.” 

“In whose house?” repeated the astonished Bardanou. ‘Surely Mon 
sieur de Robach cannot pretend ignorance on that head, since it was he 
who firstinformed me what number drew the prize ?” 

“IT remember it perfectly.”’ 

**And most probably you have not forgotten either that this number 
was 66; and that here it is, Monsieur le baron, in my possession.” 

The latter bent forward to lookat the ticket which the hairdresser pre 
serted for his inspection. “ Pardon me,” said he, “ but I think Monsieur 
Bardanou has made a slight mistake.” 

“ How so 1” 

“T fancy that he has not noticed that on his ticket the dots precede the 
ciphers instead of following them.” 

* Well, and what of that 7” 

“ Only that Monsieur Bardanou has unfortunately read his number up- 
side down, and that this number is 99 !” 

“ 99 !” repeated the terrified hairdresser. “‘ What are you saying ? But 
then what of 66?” 

“Here it is,” replied the baron, showing another ticket. 

“What! yours?” 

“Yes: the authenticity of the ticket has been recognised by the admin- 
istration at Frankfort itself; all the formalities have been gone through ; 
here is the deed which places me iu fuil possession of the demesne of 
Rovembvurg.” 

He handed to the Provengal a paper covered with stamps, seals, and 
signatures. Bardanou tried to peruse it, but a cloud obscured his sight 
his whole frame trembled with emotion: he was obliged to sit down. 
The fall had beeu as sudden as the previous elevation, and he felt his 
strength failing him. However, when the first moment of bewilderment 
had — away, he started up; his depression was succeeded by anger 
anddoubt. [He looked the baron full in the face. ‘ Then you deceived 
me at Oberhausberg ?’ he exclaimed. 

“Say rather that [ left you undisturbed in your error,” replied M. de 
Robac 

“It was treacherous and cruel,” interrupted Bardanou. 

“No,” interposed the baron quietly; ‘‘ only a chastisement and a lesson. 
Seated iu the balcony of the hotel, behind a curtain which concealed me, 
I heard you pronouucing judgment on me without knowing me, and ac- 
cusing the rich in general of vanity, tyranny, ingratitude, and cupidity, 
and boasting that you would not yourself fall into these errors if fortune 
were to favour you in your turn. A curious chance led you to suppose 
that your desire was actually accomplished. J wished to see whether 
your principles were as strong as you believed them to be, and therefore 
suffered the illusion to continue.” 

“And, so, then, it was adelusion after all?’’ repeated Bardanou in a 
tone of despair, whilst he kept his eyes fixed upon the ticket. 

‘- Yes,” replied M. de Robach more seriously ; “ but what is no¢ an il- 
lusion, is the line of conduct you have pursued from the moment in which 
you imagined yourself to be the proprietor of Rovembourg. Since yes- 
terday, teil me [ pray, you, which of us has shown himself the most full of 

ride? Which has been most imperious and hard towards his inferiors ? 

n which of us did Madame de Randoux’s position awaken feelings of cu- 

idity? And by whom has Nicette been cast off with cold ingratitude 

ecause she was poor?” The hairdresser hung down his head, overwhel- 
med with shame. “ Younow see,” continned the baron, “ that one must 
learn to be more indalgent towards others, and more distrustful of one’s- 
self _All men bear within themselves the germs of the same weaknesses, 
but different positions may develop them under different forms. You must 
learn to excuse the rich maa when he forgets himself so far as to become 
hardened by prosperity ; aud he must forgive his poorer brother if adver- 
sity sometitnies sours his temper, aud excitesin him feelings of envy or ill- 
will. The best means of improving the different classes of society is, not 
by opposing them to cach other, but by seeking to enlighten each accor- 
ding to its resnective needs,” 

“ And it was to convey to me this lesson that Monsieur le Baron has ex- 

sed me to this reverse of fortune?” bitterly exclaimed Bardanou. “ He 

as been pleased to make me a subject for his observations: he desired 
to perform an experiment upon living flerh and blood, without disturbing 
himself about the results to which such an essay might lead.” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur Bardanou,” said M. de Robach ; ‘‘ Madame de 
Randoux, who bore a part in this mystification, has already repaired the 
misery you might have brought upon yourself; and the best proof of her 
success is, that here she is bringing you back Nicette.”’ 

The god-daughter ofo'd Tépfer made her appearance at this moment 
with the widow. The latter had found no difficulty in consoling the 
simple girl by persuading her that Bardanou’s rapture with her was only 
a trial of her love, that the demesne of Rovembourg did not belong tohim, 
and that he loved her better than ever. Nicette believed everything that 
was told her ; and the Provencal, ashamed of his conduct, received her 
with a tenderness so full of humility that it atiected her even to tears. 
Whilst this explanation was taking place, the baron was speaking to Mas- 
ter Tépfer, and inducing him to consent to the marriage of Nicette, whom 
he expressed his intention to portion with a dowry of 800 florins. 

The newly-betrothed couple set off the same evening on their return to 
Oberhausberg, where their marriage was duly celebrated about a mouth 
later. The lesson he had received proved of essential service to Bardanou, 
without however, altogether curing him of his disposition to criticise. He 
was still at times disposed to give way to violent declamations against 
the rich and the powerful; but at such moments the thought of Rovem- 
bourg would suddenly flash across his mind, and at the remembrance of 
his own weakness he became more lenient in his judgmeut of others, and 
would cheerfully return tothe duties of his appointed station. 


—_———~<g > —— 


EPILOGUE TO PHORMIO. 


SPOKEN AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, Dec. 1848. 
[Enter Geta.] 
G.—Huce de re nostra est venturus Phormio; et ecce 
Me quoque quanquam haud est ex animo ista meo. 
Atque eccum ! salve. Procedit nostra secundis 
Res satis auspiciis ? (P.)—At bene progreditur 
Ordine ; Conventu Delegati coierunt, 
Et spem de Chartaé maxumam habere jubent. 
Bellum exspectandum ; tamen arma parata, ducemque 
Quemque suis fortem prwpositum esse monent. [A knock at 
the door.| : 
Quidfaciam? (G.)—Metuis? (P.)—Minimeé ; at pradentia 
pars est 
Maxima virtutis : cuncta cavenda :—precor, 
Istuc per rimam speculeris, mi bone amice, 
Janua an objicibus tuta sit illa satis. 
G.—Ut vis—(looks through the keyhole)—F wemina.—(P.)— 
, Amica—aperi (enter Nausistrata as a female Chartist.) 
P. (continues,)—Nausistrata, letor 
Te advenisse ; tibi multa tuisque salus, 
Nobis progressum est bené : vestraex parte vicissim 
Quidnam agitur ? faciet quid muliebre genus ? 
N.—Chartistarum ego sum muliebri A corpore missa 
Ad vos, fraternam ut dem capiamque manum. 
Audite—Hoe unum deposcimus—‘‘ Omne quod est nunc 
* Vobis,sitnobis ; commoda, jura eadem.” 
P.—Charta dabit—(N.—Cur non, dic, Westmonasteriensis 
Aula patet nobis, conciliumque Fori ? 
P.—Charta dabit—(N.)—Cur non nostrum estintrare senatum 
Atque ibi pro patria pro populoque loqui ? 
P.—Charta dabit—(N.)—Modo jam vincat Chartistiea virtus, 
Laudabunt iterum nomina nostra viri ; 
Nam fuimus celebres, velut ista Semiramis olim, 
Militie atque domi note—(P.) Iterumque eritis. 
N.—Nonne quidem nobis sapientia—“ copia fandi” 
Haud minus ac vobis? (P.)—Copia larga quidem ; 
Ista proculdubio vestra est: si dextera desit, 
Lingua tamen semper prelia justa gerit. 
N.—Parce joco—“ amoto queramus seria ludo’’— 
Este viri modo vos ; nil metuatis; erunt 
Omnes liberi et wquales fratresque , redibit 
Aurea tandem wtas.—(G.)— Area, si ulla fides 
Frontibus—(N.)— Este viri! [Zit N—Gelacontinues.] 
. Ingenti fremina mente. 
P.-—Ingenti ver?—nobilis atque sagax 
G.—Conjugiine unquam vinelo sit nexa jugali? 
P.—Nexa est ; verum illud sprevit, ut omne, jugum. 
. [A knock at the door ; enter a deputation of schoolboys.) 
Quitamen hiveniunt? (Sch.)-—-Pueris sit Charta necesse est, 
Ut senibus : nobis hie siet Utopia! 
P.—At quid enim vultis? (Sch.)—Tibi sex numerabimus ista, 
Que perjura hominis poscere puncta placet. 
Omnibus imprimis pueris suffragia sunto, 
Utstatuant, que non queque legenda sient, 
Deinceps Principibus merces hodierna luatur, 
Shottoniw ut Matris visere tecta queant. 











Ce Albion. 


P.—Quid tum postea? (Sch.)—Quid? rogitas ! tum singuli alumni 
Principe dignentur munere, sintque pares. 
Quartum est, quod verbuin verbo Graca atque Latina 
Vertat preceptor :—sic dare verba queam. 
G.—At nostram puerisapiunt sapientiam ! (Sch) -Etinde 
Poscimus, in ludum sit data queque dies 
P.—Euge puer ! (Sch.)—Superest, ut sit concessa potestas 
Ire domum quandocunque libet pueris. 
P.—At tu dixisti pulcherrima et optima ;—et omne 
Hwe mea Charta dabit, quod tua Charta rogat; [Exeunt pueri. 
G.—Sed quenamhec Charta? (P,)—Est grandissima,—si modo possit 
Porrecta evolvi, jugera mille tegat. reg 
G.—Magnum etiam superet Serpentem mole marinum ;— 
Nomina quot vero huic ? (P.)—Innumerabilia ? 
Sex decies decies imi ratione putantur 
Signavisse hominuin millia—plura mea. 
Sed magis hoc, saltein me judice, amice, notandum est 
Nomina sigeenties qualia, quam quot erant, 
G.--Qualia ? pauca, precor, recita—vix omnia mense 
Tu sexto recites: nobiliora rogo. 
P. Verim ego non recitem tantim ; sunt nomina multum ; 
Plus tamen est ipsos tete videre viros ! : 
Apparete igitur, celeberrima nomina; nostris 
* Apparete oculis, corda agitate metu ! ” 
Primim autem magnus Pugnosius ingrediatur ; 
Ipse suum nomen scripsit; at hunc sequitur 
Vir dirus, preciarus, atrox, Snubnosius ; illi 
Crux est facta manu ; scribere non powuit : 
Hune etiam major sequitur, Crooknosius ingens, 
Quem non ipse quidem vincere Naso queat. 
Tres fratres deinde illustres notique sequuntur, 
Nullus non Sancti gloria flosque Gili, 
Taggus, Raggus, Bobtailusque.—(G ]—Hic est mihi sextus 
Horridus, et post hune septimus ingreditur ; 
Deinde Octavus—ohe ! satis est ;—non plura videbo; 
Tu, bone vir, posthac nomina sola legas! 
P. —Jack-Stipulus post hos sequitur, Cadusque Johannes ; 
Priggius et—(G.)—quo non justior alter adest, 
P.—Induperatorum celeberrimus en ? Periwiggus— 
G.—Tonsorumque—(P )—lIlli linea facta—acies 
Hostiles sternet—(G.}—Barbam velut hebdomadalem— 
P.—Dein sequitur turba ex inferiore gradu. 
G.—De armis—quenam? qualia? ubi? (P.)—servantur in aula: 
Curatum est: at sunt plurima, pulchra, nova, 
Omninoque novi generis.—(G.)— Dirissima, credo— 
An datur ut possim pauca videre? (P.)—Datur; 
Ostendain (he Stage out a coalscoop and spit)—videas— 
hac hasta armatus in hostes 
Irrumpam medios, precipitesque dabo 
In fluvium, in mortem: verum en tibi cassis! Achilli 
Indutum his armis me similem esse putes. [Strués 
about Thrasonically.] 
G.—Armatremenda quidem! Dignissima scilicet ista ; 
Qu pannosa cohors nomine dicta fuit. 
P.—Nonne novi generis ?_ Non Windischgriitzius ipse, 
Non visis Jellachichius his fugiat ? [Geta shakes his head.] 
Tun metuis? (G.) -Minimé—verum, prudentia pars est 
Maxima virtutis—cuncta cavenda—gquasi hoe, 
Suspendant Habeas Corpus, (P.)--Suspensa priusquam 
Hoc taciunt, faciunt corpora queque sua ! 
Sis meliore animo—ignavus quis vicerit unquam ? 
Audi, dum doceam que facienda sient. 
Turrim Loudini prime expugnabimus ; inde 
Continud ad Bancum progrediemur ; ab hoe, 
Utpote nil nobis, rapienda pecunia tota, 
Flamma Domum rapiet : Mansio deinde cadet. 
Post hee expugnata via procedere recta * 
Decretum est nobis ; cniniae Senatus inest, 
Demoliri ambo combusta Senacula flammis; 
Denique—(G.)—Combures Thamesin inde, reor, 
Vir bonus—at vereor ne virtus, ut solet, iste 
“* In nervum erumpat’’ denique.— (P.)—Ne timeas— 
Urbis Preefectus tota comitante caterva 
Ipso hoe si puncto temporis adveniat, 
Omnes uno ictu terra prosternere certum est, 
Omnes hisce meis--|G.)—Nempe tuis verubus ! 
P.—Quinetiam vertent acies Wellingtoniane 
Concursum simul est, terga inhonesta fuga, 
Inque pedes sese Dux Ferrius ipse suique 
Conficient—(G.)—lIstis sex dare puncta potes. 
P.—Jam nunc adveniant—ardet confligere pectus 
Jampridem—vincam pro populo—aut moriar. 
[Loud knocking at the doors.] 
Hei? crepuere fores—quisnam hic? Perii—tremo—sudo— 
Occidi—eheu, miserum me ! crepuére iterum, 
Objicibus ruptis cedunt—perii—ilicet—actum est— 
Qué fugiam, celem, nescio—miles adest. 
[P. hides himself under a table, coalscoop and all] 
[Enter Demipho, in Thraso's arms ; Antiphoand Phedria 
as Special Constables.} . 
Dem.-—Continuo irructe—arripite istum instanter—ubi alter ? 
Custoditum tu hune fac bené—-tuque domum 
Explora—haud procul est. [Ant. discovering Phormio] 
—Inveni—heus tu, nebulo, exi ; 
Eccum illum—atque ejus scilicet arma—veru, 
Telum, M’Hercle, immane! hasta hoc fortasse—sed illud 
Quid sit, quove usu me, fateor, superat, 
[Kicking over the coalscoop.] 
D.—Ridiculum ! res ipsa quidem stultissima tota, 
An peena an risu dignior, addubito. 
Hi constringantur manicis, et carcere tuti [40 the | 
Specials.|—Detineantur—crasjudicium dabitur. 
[E.reunt all but D.) 
[Demipho comes forward.] 
Heu miseros homines ! que tantaamentia vestras 
Exagitat mentes, quis rapuitve furor? 
An non libertas nobis verissima, qualem 
Null alie gentes usquam, habuére datam ? 
Non juste leges et nos et nostra tuentur, 
Dam regit imperium mite, fovetque simul 1 
Felicem patriam ! Te, te magis omnibus unam 
Clemens dignetur pace beare Deus ; 
Dum rapiunt alias furiw, eng thd corda 
Pro pudor! heu! soboli dant laceranda sum, 
Te, precor, hic sorte insigni per secula longa, 
Etcrescente tua prosperitate frui. 
Hoc quoque,jam duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, 
Hoc votis supplex, hoc precibusque peto; 
Hoc omnes pariter vos una voce rogetis, 
Una quod dudum mente rogisse reor ; 
Vivat, que sceptris hwc regna gubernat amata, 
Maternoque omnes curat amore suos, 
Cum Consorte suo vivat Victoria nostra; 
Hoc petat—hoc resonet nostra, iteretque Domus! 
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THE BOUGHT BRIDEGROOM, 
Concluded. 


‘It’s a poor place we have here, sure enough,” said Mrs. Murphy, 
standing up and looking all around the ill-furnished and comfortless kitch- 
en. ‘It’s uot the like of this place I’ll have you, my own darling Robert, 
living in all your life, and with only a poor schoolmaster’s daughter for a 
wife. Listen to me, now, and don’t let Agnes have a thought of your 
heart, Robert, with all the poverty that’s about us here, I’m a rich woman 
—I have hundreds, may be thousands.” 

Robert looked on her in bewildered amazement. 

“ Don’t misdoubt my words ; [ am rich—very rich for a woman of my 
rank.” 

“ IT know you got all the farm produce sold fora number of years, and 
might have—but then my father always had a regular account of the 
quantity of everything, und the price it brought given to him, and I don’t 
see how you could grow so rich.” 

“ Grow rich by our farm!” exclaimed Mrs. Marphy with a tone and 
gesture of contempt—“ grow rich by what I could steal without your fa- 
ther’s knowledge from the miserable fifty acres, half made up of bog and 
mountain, and paying the best part that was made off it into the greedy 

ockets of the landlord. No, no; I'd have been a poor woman this day, 
if I had waited for the money coming that way.” 

** Well, how is it—how have you become rich?” inquired Robert, 
looking as if he was uuder the influence of a dream. 

Mrs. Murphy made ne auswer, but she drew from out her pocket a 
worn and badly soiled, but well filled purse, aud emptied a heap of gold 
coins on the ill kept deal table before Robert. 

“It was all I could get in gold of the interest to-day. Iv’e a liking for 
gold, somehow; that is iff cared about money at all—but it never did 
me any good yet.” , 

At the same moment she put into the hands of her astonished son bank 
bills to the amount of four thousand and between siz aud seven hundred 
pounds. 


“TItis mine, Robert—it will be your's, every farthing of it will be’ 


yours, if you do as I wish you.” 





January 20 


“ How did you get it, mother !—what do you want me to do 1” 

Robert, that money came when it could do me no good; if it had 
only come four years sooner—but then Ae might have married her after 
all; if he bad married me, it would only bave been for my money ; no— 
it couldu’t have done me much good in any way.” 

She said this ina dreamy, soliloquising tone, as if unconscious that she 
had a listener. 

“I am saying, Robert,” she continued, looking on his face with a slight 
start of uneasiness, as if fearing he had heard some of the thoughts which 
she was far from the habit of revealing, “ that money came to me when 
I did not care about anything else in the world but yourself. I was three 
years married to your father when that money came. I remember the 
night I got the first news of it ; it was just a summerevening, something 
like this, but earlier in the night ; I was alone, as I was this evening be- 
fore you came in, except that I bad you in my arms, and you were only 
two months old ; your father had gone to bed, for John Murphy was an 
old man even then; I had sent the servant girl to sleep, too; I did not 
care for any company but you—you—holding you to my heart was the 
only pleasure I had in the world ; I did not know how it could be a plea- 
sure either, for [ did not care for your fatber, nor for anything in or out 
of the world ; I would not have thought I had a living heart, like other 
people, only for you; well, there came a knock to the door—a neighbour 
woman, who was coming home late from the town. ‘Here, Mrs. Mur- 
phy,’ said she, ‘ is a letter for you, and they say it’s from London.’ She 
stood waiting a little, to.see if | would open and read it to her; but I 
was not in the habit of speaking much either with women or men then, 
and she soon went away. I read the letter; it was to tell me that my 
brother Daniel, who was dead in London, had left me his money, for the 
sake of old times, he said, when he and I were cluildren, aud used to be 
beat together, and cry together, and lament about it together. Poor Da- 
niel! I recollect that he and I were not the favourites in our family. We 
were neither the eldest nor the youngest, and somehow we happened to 
be bestowed on the first and the lastof the family. The end of it was, 
that Daniel went away none of us knew where. when he was seventeen, 
and I had never heard what he had done with himself, until the letter 
came. I grew sick when I saw he had made me his heir—that was the 
first feeling it gave me. I bad married old Jobn Murphy. I had aheart 
so black, that all the light of all the gold and silver in the world could 
not cheer it. I had lost all relish for everything—it was all one to me 
whether the sun shone, or the rain rained. 1 might have pnt | and, 
with my brother’s legacy, went away to some part of the world far from 
this, and tried to forget the life I had escaped; but I had not activity of 
mind even to do that, and, besides, when it came to my leaving old John 
Marphy, I could not doit. He had come and offered me his love when 
another bad forsaken me, and when I was sick, and miserable, and poor, 
and tormented in my own family, he was the only one to offer me his 
heart and house. He was kind to me, too, and let me have my own way, 
though his temper was bad, to be sure, and he was always a dying crea- 
ture. I was grateful to him, however, for the good he had done, as far as 
he was able—lI stayed with him, but I told him nothing concerning this 
legacy—it could have done him no good ; he had enough for the rank he 
was reared in—thousands and millious of movey could not have cured his 
sores, and his unsound censtitution. I let my money remain at interest, 
and now, Robert, I shall give it all to you.” 

« To me! to me!” cried Robert with a face and voice of such unutter- 
able delight, that it was evident the love of money, though it had been a 
passion hitherto but little excited in his nature, was in reality more pow-, 
erful than his feelings for Agnes. 

“I shall give it every farthing to yeu on one condition.” 

“ What is it? I shall do it.” 

His mother looked on him earnestly, as if anxious to ascertain the exact 
limits of her power over him. 

“ Tell me—tell me, if it is not impossible.” 

‘* No, it is easily done. I ehall tell you in the morning ; it is late now, 
and you must go to sleep. But you can dream f all the delights which 
money can bestow on the young and unbroken iu spiritlike you. Think 
of the world there is, away beyond those bogs and mountains, which have 
shut you in ever since you were born. You were not made to live always 
as you have lived, my own boy. You have the something in you that 
shows you were born to be a gentleman.” * 

Robert's cheeks glowed, and his eyes kindled as his mind drank in 
deep draughts of the intoxicating essence of vanity which his mother ad- 
ministered to him. 

“ Let me know what I am to do now, mother—for pity’s sake tell me 
before I go to sleep, and I’ll promise.” 

“Tn the morning, when you are ready to go to marry Agnes, I shall 
tell you what you must do, if you wish to get all my money.” 

“Marry Agnes !” he repeated, as if the words brought him back from 
some new gulien world, in which Agnes and his love had been complete- 
ly forgotten, “‘but you told me something abeut her and Serjeant 
Morten.” 

‘“‘ [t is no matter ; when you are going to marry Agnes to-morrow, you 
shall know what I require of you.” — 

“ And the money shall be mine,” he cried, impatient to have it in his 

asp. 

es, yes ; and you will have the clever heart to spend it happily, as 
your poor mother could not do; but now go to bed, or you will be a 
plear-eyed bridegroom to merrow—go to bed.” . 

She placed the candlestick in his hand. He hesitated for a little ; but 
knowing by the expression of her face, that he would obtain no further 
satisfaction from her, he bade her good night, and went to dream of mo- 
ney and happiness. 








All were noisy and mirthful, but in the loud and reiterated laugh of 
the young bridegroom there was something strange and mysterious. 
His eyes glowed and his cheeks burned, as if with fever; yet, when 
Agnes inquired softly if he was well, he said, *‘ Yes, very well.” 

They had been married by the Presbyterian clergyman, in the bride’s 
house as it was the custom at that period. The marriage had been per- 
formed before dinner, and now a large and joyous party were celebrating 
the happy event, by feasting, and drinking, and talking, and jesting with 
much zest aud energy. If stadied refinement was wanting, there was @ 
warmth, and cordiality, and sincerity, the palpable manifestations of | 
which are often banished from a more polished circle. There was a look — 
of free and unthinking happinesss on almost every face except that of the ~ 
bridegroom. He did not seem sad either to a common observer; for his © 
face was one perpetual smile, and his voice had the tone of unceasing © 
laughter except at intervals, when it became husky and broken. But all 
his mirth seemed the joy of delirium to his bride Agnes, who was the 


ouly one of the party gifted with any degree of observation. She gazed 7 


wonderingly on him. She looked for the glow of love she had been ac 
customed to see in his soft, fond eyes; but those eyes were now strange 
and hard to her, and filled with incomprehensible meanings. In place o! 
the long and earnest gaze she had been accustomed to receive from him, 
his glauces were quick and stolen, and he seemed anxious to avoid meet 
ing her eyes. An expression of something—she knew not what—of evil 
and gloom pervaded his whole countenance, even whilst the features 
were writhing in forced smiles. She longed to question him concerning | 
what it all meant. She would have asked him, with her natural frank- 
heartedness, the meaning of every constrained smile and look, had they | 
ouly been in some solitary place—had they two but been by themselves 
in the little nook overshadowed by the large rock and the one solitary 
old fir-tree, and the clusters of thick furze—that place where they had 
so often met as lovers; but in the close, crowded small parlour 12 het 
father’s house, with every eye on her, aud every ear listening, §2° could 
not speak—she could only think of her own deep and sorrowlul thoughts. 
And much cause was there for the bitterness of those thoughts. She had 
entered into the bund of marriage—the awful bond which 12 life there is 
no cancelling; aad now, for the first time, she saw strongly marked on 
the face of her bridegroom the indications of some black and fearful pas- 
sions, which she had never dreamed of finding in his nature; the bright 
gold of her pure love had gilt him so well betore this hour—and now all 
had so suddenly become dismal and changed. She was astonished and 
bewildered, and could have fancied that she was gazing on the face of het 
Robert in some dream, but from such halluciuations the noise and mirth 
4 the weddiug party quickly recalled her always to the actual state of 
things. 

The bridegroom moved restlessly from place to place. One moment he = 
would be seated by his bride addressing her some common-place obser: | 
vation, with a voice and mauuer strange, excited and incomprehensible— 
he would laugh when nothing mirthful had been spoken: and then with 
astolen glance on the face of Agnes, a short, quick sigh would suddenly 7 
arrest his words. She was in truth a fair bride, one of those young 
bright, and high-souled creatures, on whom the eyes of all must gy2? 
with delight. She was dressed in a robe of simple white muslin, with 4 
few judiciously aud gracefully disposed white ribbons, and natural pink 
roses, in her hair and in her bosom. In the early part of the day, a 4 uiet 
bat deep happiness was reflected from her eyes and from her whole face: 
but now there was a pensive, enquiring, and most thoughtful cast on het 
countenance, as she observed and reflected on the strange conduct of be 
bridegroom. 
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would start away from her ; 

aan see him Gonue aud talking to some other individaal of the com- 
paay in the same mysterious and aimless manner. _This strange manner 
Peald not be accouuted for on the score of inebriation, as he nk most 
sparingly of the native beverage of Lreland—whiskey ; which, at the pe- 
riod in question, was indulged in on occasious of festivity, to a much 

eater extent than ai present. While pressing the guests to partake 
pen he preserved a strict guard over himself, though every moment 
gome kind of unaccountable mental intoxication was more and more 
overpoweriug his mind. ’ ’ 

Tho hada of the summer evening had come on; the Hedy = 
of a violin resounded from the room usually appropriated “ t e 8c a 
kept by the bride's father. The young brothers of Agnes h _—s: 
dance there, aad a brisk ree! had been opened by the bride ’ +f oe 1 
solicitation, for she felt a few impulses for dancing. She hac vie _. 
self, and in a short period, Robert wok paler by ber; he took her hau 
suddenly, and looked earnestly in her face— ‘ 

oe Son ued Serjeant Morton—yourselves two—had a egos ear — 
tion in the public house at L———, last Friday—had you no e said, 


the a: a " ick voice. 
spesking in her ear ina low, quic - +. t, « iets 
“Serjeant Morton!’ she repeated, in much aston shment, “I never 


im i ife.” “—— , 
.. pode a aseb did last Friday, , reiterated = i pose. 

“ Last Friday—Serjeant Morton, she said masingly. “Ah! let me 
see, there has been some sad mistake here. I was in L last Fri- 
day, | and my two brothers, and we did see Serjeant agp -_ - _ 
cousin; poor Agnes, you know, whom we have not visited with this 
while, because her condact is not too correct, and she would not take my 
father’s advice, who has done all he could for his brother’s daughtor. We 
saw her going into a public house to drink, I suppose, with Serjeant Mor- 
tou, and I was 80 sorry—I could have given the world to have taken her 
away with us; but you know she does not mind us of late—poor cousin 
Agnes.” ee ; ' aur ¢ 

“ Then it was not my Agnes was drinking with that serjeant. bit 

“If you do uot believe your poor Agnes, ask my brothers—ask Ser- 
jeant Morton himself.” f 
" «Tt is no matter—it is no matter to me now—l've sworn to go—she 
made me swear it—yet I am glad you were not with the serjeant, Agnes.” 
He took her hand and ranch it; his lips became white and trembled ; 
he bestowed one lingering look on her face—then he suddenly turned 
away, and she thought he had gone to speak with some of the com- 
pany. : 

Her spirits became lighter, for she thought she knew now why there 
had been a cloud on his brow. She believed her explanation coacerning 
Serjeavt Morton had satisfied him; bis last look had something of his old 
kindness in it; therefore her eyes brightened, aud her cheeks glowed, as 
she listened to the gay music,and looked on the mirthful, happy, dancing 
party. 

When about a quarter of au hour had elapsed, she looked round for her 
bridegroom ; she gazed on every tace and figure through the small, crow- 
ded dancing-room, but he was not to be seen. A presentiment of some 
fearful evil struck on her heart, but she sat like a silent statue still gazing 
on the crowd before her; minute after minute passed away, and he did 
notcome. She watched the door—her eyes lixed movelessly on that 
door; she was addressed by some of her female companions, but she 
could not answer—her lips were parched—she had no power of utterance, 
still she neither moved nor seemed to breathe. .. ; 

“ Where is the bridegroom ?” became at last the general inquiry. The 
violiu became silent—the dancers paused. A search was made witbin 
the house and without, but Robert could not be found; ail became con - 
fusion. The bride was removed to a private apartment; she neither 
wept, nor sighed, nor fainted ; but she sat where they placed her—the 
functions of life seemed almost to stand within her frame. j 

After mach search and much conjecture, the father of the bride went 
ont, and hastily took the road leading to Robert Marphy’s house. It was 
a calm, pleasant, summer evening; the stars looked down in clusters from 
their deep purple clouds, gazing placidiy on our small, troubled world. 
There was a feeling of tranquility in the soft evening air which came over 
the excited brow of the unhappy father with a kind of mockery at that 
moment, for his thoughts were stormy and overwhelming. 
the pale, patient, but most sorrowfal face of his beloved Agnes was be- 
fore his eyes as he walked hurriedly on, and he could uot avoid execra- 
ting the day in which she had formed an engagement with Robert 
Murphy, for whose unaccountable absence at such a time he could see no 
excuse. 

Without the ceremony of knocking at the door, he abruptly entered 
John Murphy's house. The kitchen was most dimly lighted by @ few 
glimmering turfembers, and over the hearth Mrs. Murphy was sitting in 
a recumbent or crouching position. She was quite alone, the old man 
had been long in bed, and the servant girl was also in her slumbers. 

** Where is Robert?” cried the father of Agnes in a load, sharp voice, 
gazing all round without seeing the object of his search. ‘Where is 
Robert, [ say?—woman,what have you dons with your son?’ — 

fle spoke sternly, walking tu her side and fixing his eyes on ber face. 
She returned his gazo with the utmost coolness and indiffereace. 

“ My son is now master of himself and of a good fortune, thank God.”’ 

“ But where is he 7—woman, tell me all?” exclaimed the father, al- 
most choking with grief and indignation. : 

He is gone from this country, then—do you think I would allow my 
son to live with your daughter ? ’ ‘ 

“Gone from this country!’ repeated the poor schoolmaster, in a husky 
voice, and passing his hand over his temples as if he dreaded some sud- 
den attack of madness or disease. “ Woman, are you raving, or am I 
mad—yonr son was married to my daughter this morning, and you say 
he has left the country now.” 

“It is trae; he has left Agnes to yourself 

“Great God! is this true?” cried the father, clasping his hands, and 
looking upwards. Rai 

“ She will never see him again,’’ cried Mrs. Murphy, in a tone of bit- 
ter triumph; and as a transient gleam of fire-light shone on her fece, her 
eyes were seen glaring with fierceness ou the schoolmaster, and her 
whole countenance exhibited indications of something approaching to in- 
cipient, though rarely perceptible insanity. 

The schoolmaster made no answer—no sound escaped his lips fur some 
moments; but his whole frame shook, and his face was like that of a dy- 
ing man. 

“Good God! my poor Agnes—my darling girl”—his lips continued to 
move in prayer. 

“Go home—I wayt to sleep,” cried Mrs. Murphy, in a yoice more and 
more approsching to the sharp scream of madness. 

“* Monster—tiend !” cried the schcolmaster, suddenly withdrawing his 
eyes from the heaven to which he had applied for aid, in his agony, and 
fixing them on the author of his sorrow—* if you had only sent your son 
away before you allowed him to marry my girl—if you had only senthim 
yeste:day, I would have bid God’s blessing go with him and you both, 
and my Agues would have been happily rid of him; but now—to send 
him away now, when they are married! Woman, there is a vengeance 
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everlasting 

“Henry Allen, this is the just retribution of Heayen which I lave 
wrought on you. Remember the past—remember how you vowed be- 
fore God to marry me ; yes, and, Henry Allen, we were married in our 
vows that moonlight evening, before God ; yet only six months alter- 
wards you married the mother of Agnes. Thatact of yours, Henry Allen, 
took away the innocent young girl's heart from me, and put another in 
its place—s harder and stronger heart, that las lived to see you well 
punished this day.” 

The schoolmaster gazed on her with a bewildered look, as if he felt 
under the strong influence of a dream. “She is mad,” he said half 
aloud. ‘It is not possible you can recollect the folly that happened 
twenty-six or thirty years ago. My God' we are different people now 
—we are not the same persons this many a day that we were then; 
that was ouly,a dream of a foolish boy and girl. ‘It cannot be that you 
ber it yet; itisimpossible that you could take revenge for that 

10W,” 

“ Well, well—'tis no matter whether | remember it or not. I would 
not look at your daughter sitting here as the wife of my son; so get ont 
of my house, Henry Allen. Go away, I say ; and take with you as black 
heart as ever you gave me in our young clays.” 

“Oar youug days!” he reiterated, still gazing with alook of dreamy 
astonishinent. “ The woman is deranged,” and he gazed for a secoud 
oa on her face, and then again looked up to heaven, in deep and mental 
orayer. 

A few more words of bitterness passed between them, and the wretch- 
ed father left the house, oppressed with a weight of hopeless sorrow ; 
for no doubt remained on his mind but that the liusband of his daughter 


wal pees basely deserted her, in obedience to the commands of his 
10ther. 








When I last saw Agnes, she was still residing with her brothers and her 
father. She had borue her fate with the resignation which a deep fee!- 


ing of religion, and the strength of a naturally wise and reflective mird, 





side in the middle ry sentence, and she 


The sight of 


could alone bestow. The round fresh outlines of happiness and health 
had long disappeared from her tace and figare, and her eyes and the ex- 
pression of her pale face, told that there had been a severe inward con- 

flict with sorrow ; but there was a holy composure on her brow, which 
showed that the peace of God had settled on her soul. Her tastes for 
all beaatifal things were encouraged, and more than ever indulged by her 
father and brothers, out of compassion to her sorrowful destiny. Her 
little parlour bloomed with a profusion of flowers, and three or four hand- 
some cages, conatining birdsof bright plumage, gave au air of animation 
to the place. A number of books were scattered about; and there was 

fancy-work—delincations of her flowers and leaves—in bright wools and 

silk, wrought most tasteful by the hands of Agnes. It was beautiful and 

touching to see the doating foudness with which the father of Agnes— 
now an old man—and her brothers attended to her slightest wishes, and 

unweariedly, year after year, endeavoured, by their affection, to make 
up to her for the base cruelty with which she had been treated by her 
husband. The poor schoolmaster had lost much of the gay cheertulness 

of manner which formerly distinguished him. Grief for the fate of his 

daughter had caused him to become rapidly thin, feeble, and gray-haired ; 

but he always strove to have some word of love and consolation for her, 

and to devise some little plans for her comfort and amusement. Her 

brothers vied with the father in demonstrations of atfection to her. The 

youngest becams grave and thoughtful, like his brother; both were 

| studious, and it was their delight to lead Agnes along with them in the 

| courses of scieuce and moral philosophy which they were studying, as 

far as their means would permit. Inu the exercise of their mental 

powers, the grief of all was soothed ; aud there were momeuts—very 

many moments, in long, quiet summer evenings, and stadious, pleasant 

wiater nights, when they might well be called a happy family. 

Robert Murphy’s father died within a year after the departure of his 
son. Mrs. Murphy lett the coantry immediately after the death of her 
husband, aud went to rejoin her son in England. It was reported soon 
afterwards tuat she had become insane, aud after lingering some time in 
an incurable state, had died in raving madness. 

About four years after Robert Murphy had deserted Agnes, she receiv- 
ed a letter from him, in which he requested her to join him in America, 
where he had gone alter squandering, in London, all the money he had 
received from his mother. The father and brothers of Agnes perused 
this letter with indignation, aud expressed thetasclves strongly opposed 
to the project of Agnes ever rejoining the man who, calling himself ber 
husband, had treated her with such base cruelty. Their remonstrances 
were not needed, however ; for Agues surunk from the thought of !eav- 
ing the relatives whose deep affection had soothed her misery, and trusting 
her destiny to a man who had already shown himself capable of conduct 
so utterly unprincipled towards her. She auswered his letter very 
briefly, stating that she would not leave her father and brothers, and pray- 
ing that God would forgive him the part he bad acted towards her, as 
he had her entire forgiveness, but she never wished to see him again iu 
this world. 

Agnes is still residing with her brothers, who, for her sake, have both 
remained unmarried. Their family affection remains bright and strong 
as ever; and in their perfect union of domestic love, and their sympathy 
and cultivation of tastes, they create for themselves a decp, pure, and en- 
during happiness. 

veoeniliimapiie 


ECONOMY. 

The following commanieation from Mr. Cobden on the subject of na- 
tional retrenchme:t end financial reform, was read on Wedaesday night, 
the 20h ult., at the meeting of the Liverpool Financial Reform As- 
sociation :— 

Loxpvos, 103 Westbourne-terrace, Dec. 18. 

Dear Sir,—I gathered from the conversation [ had with you and the 
members of the Financial Refo“m Association in Liverpool, that you had 
two objects iu yiew—tirst, the substitution of direct for indivect taxation ; 
and, secondly, a dimiuution of the present amount of Government expen- 
diture. I ventured to offer an opinion, which I now beg to repeat, that 
it would be far easier to effect a reduction of expenditure to the exteut of 
10,000,000/ , and apply the whole of that sum to the removal of Excise 
and Customs’ duties, than to transfer the same amount from indirect to 
direct taxation. Excepting in Liverpool aud a few of onr largest trading 
towns, there is not, at present, a very great force of public opinion in fa- 
vour of direct taxation. It has yet to be created and organized. But 
there is a very genoral sympathy felt in the proceedings of your body, 
founded upon a strong desire to have the bu ehata of taxation lightened ; 
and there is some expectation that you will pat forth a plan for effecting 
that object. My reason for now troubling you is, to suggest whether it 
might not be advisable to publish a national budget, exhibiting on one 
side a considerable reduction in the expenditure, and on the other the 
several Excise and Customs duties which you propose in the first place 
to abolish. I do not mean by this u perfect financial scheme, such as may 
be contemplated as the ulterior object of your association, but a plan 
which, whilst it went in the direction of your priuciple of direct taxation 
and relieved the mass of consumers from a heavy tax upon their necessa- 
ries and comforts, should commit those politicians of all shades who now 
join in the vain ery for “ economy and retrenchmeut” to some practical 
measure worth contending for. 

I suggest that you take for the basis of your badget the expenditure of 
1835. The whole costof the Government in that year, including inter- 
est of debt, was 44,422,000/. For the twelve months ending the 5th of 
April last it amounted to 55,175,000/., being an increase of 10.753,0002. 
The interest of the debt was less by 87,000/. in the latter than the former 
year, making the comparison so much the more unfavourable to 1848 
The estimated expenditure for the current year ending the 5th April, 
1849 (see Lord J. Russell's speech 18th February last,) is 54,596,0002. ; 
so that we may take the increase to be, in round numbers, 10,000,0002. 
since 1835. Do you see any good reasons why we sliould not return to 
the expenditure of that year? Englishmen love precedents; and they 
are not easily persuaded that anything is Utopian or impracticable which 
has been accomplished within the last 13 years; and this is one reason, 
though I will find you a better, why you should base your budget upon 
that of 1835. If we go back a little further, to the time when this nation 
was still under the rule of the boroughmongers, we shail find a startling 
argument in favour of this plan. [n 1830, the last year of the Wellington- 
Peel Adm/‘nistration, the expenditure for all purposes, exclusive of the 
interest of the debt, was 18,024,000/.; for the 12 nonths ending the 5th 
of April of the present year, it amounted to 26,747,000/. The Tory Gov- 
ernment was overturned the following year upon the motioa of Sir Henry 
Parnell in favour of economy, and the House of Commens was soon al- 
terwards reformed, mainly on the plea of its profligate waste of the peo- 
ple’s money; and yet we have now an increase to the expenditure of 
8,723 000/., or nearly 50 per cent., as the fruits of the Reform Act. We 
are now actually expending more upon the army, navy, and Ordnance 
alone, than sufficient for the maintenance of the whole civil and military 
establishments under the Dake of Wellington’s Government! When 
these facts shall be generally known, the country will, [ think, be in the 
humour for responding to your appeal, if you iascribe as your motto upon 
your banner,—* The Expenditure of 1835 ;’’ which will be a reduction 
of 10,000,000/. from this year’s budget. 

1 would not advise you to complicate your plan by proposing any new 
imposts, to rouse the antagonism of interested parties, or any modifica- 
tions or substitutions of existing taxes to destroy that simplicity of object 
which, above all things, is necessary to the success of a public agitation. 
Bat there is one tax from which the domivant class in this country has ex- 
empted itself for half'a century, which exemption would be disgraceful to 
the character of the British people any longer to tolerate—I mean the 
probate and legacy duty. In the last year upwards of 2,000,000/. were 
paid into the Exchequer by the heirs to personal property, consisting 
mainly of the hard earned accumulations ofour merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men, traders, and mechanics; whilst the ducal domain, or the 
estate of the great landed proprietor, passed untaxed from the dead to 
the living. This year will be memorable for having witnessed the de- 
struction of the last remaiuing powers ut feudalism in all the countries of 
the continent, excepting Russia. Bat I know of no privilege which the 
nobles of Prussia, Gallicia, ov Hangary have been compelled to surrender, 
asa tribute to the eulightenment of this age, more uvjust in principle 
than that which is conferred upon oar landed proprietors in the statute 
passed by themselves, imposing daties exclusively upon the inheritance 
of personal property. Let us uot boast of Euglish freedom, or of equality 
before the law, whilst this iujustice remains. In what form could aristo- 
cratic privilege assume a more offensive and costly aspect than in that ofa 
bold and palpable exemption from taxation? I do not think that great 
resistance will be ofivred to the equitable adjustment of this tax, provi- 
ded the people speak out as becomes them. No living proprietor will be 
affected by the chauge; aud the landowners are as conscious as you or I 
that these are not times for transmitting such a class of privilege to pos- 
terity. I assume that the probate and legacy duty upon real estate, en- 
tailed, and une ntailed will yield, at a moderate estimate, 1,500,000/. By 











the above plam you would have a disposable surplus revenue 11,500,0007. ; 
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—viz, ten millions from the reduction ofexpenditure, and a million aud a 
ha f from the increased produce of the and legacy duty. 

I will now trouble yoa with my views as to the disposal ot that amount, 
premising that I have not felt quite free to choose in every imstaace those 
items of the Customs and Excise duties which I should myseli have per- 
ferred to abolish or reduce, but have been partly influenced by the de- 
sire to enlist the sympathy aud support of every class and interest ia the 
community, whose co-operation will be abundantly requisite to force the 
adoption of the plan upon Government. 

We here omit the details, Ed Albion. 


The total loss of revenue by the reduction of the above duties and taxes, 
is 11,477,000/., or 23,0002. less than the 11,500,0002. of surplus which I 
propose to creato by the diminution of expenditure, and the equalization 
of the probate and legacy duty. 1 snbjoin a summary ofthe foregoing, in 
a concise tabular form ;— 


NATIONAL Buperet 





Proposed reduction of expenditure..... Si aks ++ eee-- £10,000,000 
Propesed legacy aud probate duty upon real estate, 
whether entailed or unentailed............. cssseers 3000000 
- _— 
Proposed amountof surplus revenue...... op owes opbcccegnness cece hl SOONEe 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS OF DUTIES AND TAXES. 
CUSTOMS DUTLES. Loss of Revenue. 
Tea—Duty to be reduced to 1s, per pound........-.....£2,000,000 


umber and Wood— Duty abolished ...............---. 945,000 
Butter, cheese, and upwards of 100 smaller items of the 
tariff—Dutiesabolished..............e2-es0-2-e00--- 516,000 


Total loss upou Customs. .........02 e000 eeee+ tS, 461,000 
EXCISE DUTIES. 


Malt ~—Duty abolished.....-........ seb edoctemen oeeeee- + 4,260,000 
Hops ~~ Prallphitodsecudasdads <oBna aeseeee 416,000 
Soap — — eweerees $taecdsnscounpe coccce --- 850,000 
Paper “= AdeRM ERR SRRERR ARES eKEbbaseEAeES - 720,000 





Total loss on Excise.............200-2-- «2 £6,246,008 





TAXES- 
Window tax—abolished...... ae irtitie a te dite @ chad re Wak . .£1,610,000 
Advertisement duty—abolished..... Pe tcdeesseeeens »». 160,000 
Total oftaxes.......-.cee--cccec-coe ehl,770,000 


Total loss upon Customs, Excise, and Taxes...........£11,477,000 

i repeat that [I do not propose this asa complete financial scheme. 
Many articles are omitted which I should not wish to be considered to 
have willingly excluded, or be thought to have overlooked. 

A word or two as to the mode by which I would reduce our expendi- 
ture to the amount of 1835. The great increase since that year has 
been upon the army, navy, and Ordnance. In the year 1335 our arma- 
meats cost us 11,657,000/: for the twelve months ended on the 5th day 
of April last they reached, including 1,100,0007 for the Caffre war, 
19,341,000/; and [ expect that the charge for the present year will not 
be much less. For the same time the total expenditure of the Govera- 
ment, exclusive of the iaterest of the debt, was 26,747 ,000/, and, deduct- 
ing 19,341,000/, the cost of our warlike establishments, it leaves only 
7,406,000 to cover the whole of the civil expenses of the Government. 
Lt will be self-evident, then, that if any material retrencliments be effec- 
ted, it must be mainly upon our armaments, the cost of which has been 
increased 7,000,000; aud this during a period of profound peace, and in 
the absence of allrevolutiouary convulsions, and whilst each successive 
speech from the throue assured the assembled Parliament of the peaceful 
disposition of all foreign Powers. But if we take into calculation the 
present reduced value of commodities, it will be found that 10,000,0002 
expended upon our armaments now will go much farther than 11,657 ,0002 
did in 1835 ; and I suggest that you propose the former sum as the mazi- 
mum expenditure for the army, navy, and orduance, by which you will 
gain about 8,500,0002 of the proposed saving of 10,000,0002. Iby no 
meaus, however, wish to commit your association to 10,000,000/, as the 
minimum cost of our armaments, for I havea stroug belief that you will 
live to see the waste reduced to less than half that sum. The above 
named amount will be three times as great as that of the United States; 
greater than that incurred for the same purpose by Russia, Austria, or 
Prussia; and, judging by her promised reductions, nearly, if not quite, 
as large as that of France. 

The remaining 1,500,000/ to complete the proposed reduction of 
10,000,000 you will have little difliculty in saving from all the other 
heads of expenditure, including the cost of collecting the revenue, and 
the management of the Crown lands. 

I repeat, emphatically, all hopes of any material relief from taxation 
hinges upen the question of a large reduction in the cost of our army, 
navy, and Ordnance, Lit be objected thatI do not specify the particu- 








lar regiments or ships which | propose to reduce, my answer is—that the 
ouly way in which the public can restrict the Government at all, in its 
warlike expenditure at a time of peace, is limiting the amount of money. 
Disband a regiment, or pay off a chip to-day, and the amoant saved may 
be spent to-morrow upon steam-basins, or for fresh fortifications at Gib- 
raltar, Labuan, or Hongkong. This was the view entertained by Sir 
Henry Parnell,a great Whig authority, who, in his work upon financial 
reform, written when the Duke of Wellington was at the head of affairs, 
whilst arguing for a reduction in the expenditure of our military depart- 
ments, says,—‘‘ Fix upon a much smaller sum, and tell them that they 
must make it answer.” There is another goud reason for this course. 
Some influential persons, who are opposed to any diminution of the 
strength of our armaments, yet contend that the present force may be 
kept up at a very reduced cost. Iu their eyes, your mazimum sum may 
represeut a muuch larger establishment than you contemplate. These 
parties, probably, would be as willing as myself to put an end to the 
crimes aud cruelties imported into the slave trade by the interference of 
our costly fleet of cruisers upon the African coast; or there may be other 
savings contemplated by them; so that, perhaps, in their opinion, with 
an expeaditure of 10,000,000/, nearly as large an effective force as at pres- 
ent may be maintained. 

Bat | am prepared to contend for changes in our foreign, colonial, and 
domestic policy (though I will not attempt to do so at length now) cal- 
culated to facilitate a reduction in the amount of our armaments. ‘First 
and foremost, we must insist that the principles of non-interferenee in the 
affairs of foreign countries, so loudly professed by politicians of all par- 
ties, shall be carried into practice in the policy of our government. Du- 
ring the whole of last yoar a fleet as formidable as that required by the 
Americans to watch over their commerce in all parts of the globe was 
maintained in the Tagus, out of the taxesof the British people, for the 
service of the court and government of Portugal. At this moment we 
have as large a fleet in the Straits of Messina, eugaged in an armed inter- 
ference between the King of Naples and his Sicilian subjects, with no 
more interest or right on our part than the government of the United 
States would have to send a squadron off Holyhead, and assume the cha- 
racter of an armed mediator between Englaud and Ireland. For three 
or four years we have had a fleet in the River Plate, interfering in the 
endless and inexplicable squabbles of the Montevidians and the Buenos 
Ayrians, and which has at last ended in a ridiculous failure I would 
wish to see our government spare the people this useless expense, by 
simply fullowing the rule observed by individuals, of leaving other na- 
tions to settle their quarrels, and minding its own business better. 

Tam also aware that any great reduction in our military establishment 
must depend upon a complete change in our colonial system; aud I con 
sider sueh a change to be the necessary consequence of our recent com- 
mercial policy. I am prepared to carry out logically the principle of 
free trade in our future relationship with our colonies. Nay, more, I 
always contemplated that the practical application of that principle 
would so simplify the question, that it would not be possible afterwards 
to continue the ruinous colonial expenditure which we have hitherto sus- 
tained. So long as protection was our ruling policy, the nation believed 
that the exclusive trade with our colonies compensated us for the expense 
of governing and guarding them. 1 did not, of course, share in that opin- 
ion ; but there was consistency, if not wisdom, in these who did. But 
we have now declared that, for all commercial purposes, they shall in 
future stand in precisely the sume relationship towards us as foreign 
countries For 70 years we have denied ourselves the right, by statute, 
to tax them for imperial purposes. Under these altered circumstances, 
will anybody be found, even among the protectionists, aye, even Lord 
Stanhope himself, who is prepared to maintain that henceforth the only 
exclusive connection we are to preserve wiih our colonies is the mono- 
poly of the expense of governing and garrisoning them. Once let them 
see that free trade is the irrevocable policy of the country, and the Pro- 
tectionists themselves will join with ine in demanding an exemption from 
the expenses of the 30 or 40 litle armies which (exclusive of the troops 
in the merely military fortress of Gibraltar, &c.) are maintained at the 
cost of this country in all parts of the globe ; together with the little army 
always afloat, for the purpose, incredible as such folly may hereafter ap- 
pear, of transporting reliefs of soldiers from England to serve as police- 
men for Englishmen at the Antipodes! We have only to give to the 
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eolonists that which is their birthright—the control over their expendi- 
ture, and the administration of their own local affairs, and they will be 
willing, a3 they are perfectly able, to bear all the cost of theirown civil 
and military establishments. 

And, finally, | contend that we must endeavour to act at home more in 
accordance with the ae old constitutional principle of governing by the 
civil, and not the mili , power. Weare, I fear, tendin towards too 
great a reliance upon soldiers, und two little ou measures calculated to in- 
sure the con'entment of the great body of the people. 1t was madness, 
indeed, to think of relying on bayonets for the permanent support of our 
institatious, after the warning exauiples ulforded by so many cuuntries on 
the continent, where so lately we saw military despotism crumbling be- 
neath the weight of its owu intolerable costliness. And even if armed 
authority have everywhere resumed its sway, has that solved the pro- 
blem of their financial embarrassments? Oa the contrary, they have 
only entered again upon the more vicious circle, where enormous arma 
ments lead to increased expenditure, to be met with augmented taxes, 
which will be fullowed by groauing discoutent, and end as before, ia con- 
vuleion. 

I cannot concluge without tendering you and your fellow-labourers 
my best thanks. By your efforts to mitigate the pressure of unjust taxa- 
tion, to remove all ebstacles from the path of industry, and to widen the 
channels of foreign commerce, you are doing that which, more than 
armed regiments, will coutribute to the stability of our institutions, and 
the peace and prosperity of the country. It will be gratifying to me, if, 
in this too long letter, | have succeeded in rendering the slightest service 
to the cause in which you are embarked. My sole object has been to 
give a practical aim to your valuable efforts, so that at every step you 
may find yourselves nearer to a defined object, the attainment of which 
shall be some recompense for the labours of an agitation which, I trus’, 
will become national; and 

I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
RICHARD COBDEN. 
To Robertson Gladstone, Esq., 
President of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association. 


The Spectator of the following Saturday thus remarks upon this not- 
able scheme :— 


Mr. Cobden’s budget would in some respects be a great improvement 
on that which will be officially proposed next session—if the scheme, or 
anything like it, were practicable. Mr. Cobden, indeed, does not ad- 
vance it as a perfect finaucial scheme, but only as a basis for agitation ; 
and it is very cleverly devised fur that purpose. The letter in which it 
is embodied is clear, terse, aud vigorous—an excellent street imitation of 
a financial statement: his programme of reductions and abolished taxes 
is capitally concocted to catch support from all quarters; many of the 
items beiag old triends which might ciaim our own advocacy on the score 
of repeated recommendations. But be cannot mean the plan as one 
offered solely for rejection ?—if he were “sen. for,” he would be “ com- 
mitted” to propose this or something very like it; and therefore it clial- 
leuges the atteution which is due to the author’s ability, and to his posi- 
tion as leader of the new and ambitious Financial Reform movement, in 
succession to the Anti-Corn law League; the project must be examined 


as a whole, and as an approximate draft of the budget which Mr. Cobden | 


would propose if he were “ sent for.” 

Mr. Cobden states as his starting-point the increase of ten millions in 
the public expenditure since 1835. The increase is a very striking fact; 
although tne period has not, as Mr. Cobden asserts, been one of unbroken 

eace. So large *n augmentation ought not to pass with so little chal- 
enge as it has hitherto done. Ministers ought to be called upon, per- 
emptorily and distinctly, to account for the increase, item by item, and 
to justify every addition of expense. The Ministers for the time being 
are responsible for the expenditure for the time being, aud the onus lies 
on them to show why they cannot, in 1849, the sixteenth year of ‘ Re- 
form,” do with the expenditure that satistied aristocratic Grey and Tory 
Wellington. Were Mr. Cobden to exact such an account as the basis of 
his subsequent operations, we believe that he would carry with him the 
public, and therefore the House of Commons also, But that is uot ex- 
actly the course which he chaiks out. He assumes that the whole dif- 
ference is needless and wanton, and simply to be strack off- That is the 
way in which he begins his office as amateur Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer! He acts upon Sir Henry Parnell’s dictum, that a good way to en- 
force economy is to fix a muximum amount of expenditure, and say that 
must auswer—never mind at what sacrifice. So he simply sirikes off 
10,000,000/., and goes back to the standard of 1835. 

Will the public service bear so rough and undiscriminating a treatment ? 
will Parliament endure it?—Let us pause one moment to exainine this, 








the very fonudation of Mr. Cobden’s scheme. It may be quite true that 
the expenditure has increased since 1835 or any other given year, by 


five or ten or any greater or less number of millions ; but what then ! | 


So has the population increased ; so has the public busiuess ; so have the 
public demands on the public servants. Mere blind “ retrenchmen’’ 


could only do harm. The subject for suspicion is not so much the in- | 
crease of the expenditure as the comparative deficieucy of income. In a 
flourishing couutry, os in a flourishing commercial establishment, gross 
expenditure would necessarily increase with a growth of trade: Morri- 
son’s house is reported to “ turn over’ a million a year,—a large expendi- 
ture in the haberdashery line ; buat it would not do to retrench the outlay 
of the vast concern to the standard of old times. Pablic expenditure, 
ecteris paribus, will increase with population and business; bat, in a 
flonrishing condition, income ought to increase in a still greater ratio, by 
the increase uf productivity. If expense increase faster than income, 
something must be wrong, and the anomaly demands to beaccounted for. 
But even then, the question will not be simply how much we are spend- 
ing, but what we are getting for our money—how we are raising it— 
why we are spending it. It is not only the swms of money that demand 
scrutiny, but the things purchased with it, and the mode in which loss is 
incurred. The country should pay for nothing that it does not need; on 
the other hand, it should lack nothiug that will redound to its advantage. 

You cannot proceed a step in the Manchester Budget without assump- 
tions as glaring as the first. Mr Cobden confesses that ‘ all hope of any 
material reliet from taxation hinges upon the question ofa large reduc- 
tion in the cost of our Army, Navy, and Ordnauce;” which, cutting off 
eight millions and a half, he would arbitrarily fix at ten millions. Why 
ten millions? Why not nine, or five, or any other number? Ten, how- 
ever, isa ‘“ round number,” and it is all Mr. Cobden pleases to allow. 
At this rate, it would be easy work to cut down our expenditure’: we 
have only to look at the cipher on the paper and alter it, and the thing is 
done. The substantial necessities of the case are nut to be considered. 
Who cares? 

The author of this slashing budget allows that it must be “ facilitated” 
by concurrent changes in our foreign and Celonial policy: he would 
enforce the principle of absolute non-intervention abroad, and “such a 
complete change in our Colonial system” as would virtually place the 
Colonies “ in the same relatiousti» towards us as foreign nations.” One 
of bis colleagues in the “ financial reform” movement, more outspoken, 
has openly proposed to cast them off. 1t is surprising, however, that so 
practical a man as Mr. Cobd-n can for an instant assume that Parliament 
would affirm two such sweeping propositions, par parenthése as mere 
incidents in the debate ona budget! England cannot shake off her 
treaties, her European sympathies, her interest in the defence of right 

inst wrong. We believe that every party in the country sincerely 
and deeply detests war ; but before the year of Mr. Cobdeu’s budget is 
out, England may find herself unavoidably plunged in the midst of a 
ee war—and then, God defend the right. Again, the Culonies have 

n misgoverned and misused; the mother-country wastes the resources 
available for her in her settlemeuts and their unuceupied lands ; aud the 
dependencies are dissatisfied, to such a degree that they profit us little and 
cost much. We have alienated them so far, that to treat them as foreign 
countries would be scarcely an innovation in any project that would 
overtly cast off the Colonies,—questions so complicated aud so large, that 
the whole session would be consumed before Parliament could come toa 
conclusion ; and then, we believe, the decision would most likely be 
adverse to Mr. Cobden’s presumption that the burdens should be cut 
adrift Yet Mr. Cobden assumes a tacit acquiescence in lis trenchant 
Anti-Colonial and Anuti-Military policy, asa preliminary essential to the 
adoption of his budget!” 

Turning from the scheme to its author, we think that it is likely to re- 
store much of Mr. Cobden’s influence as a leading agitator, but at the 
same time to confirm the limitation which has been put upon the esti- 
mate of his genius for public affairs. The commercial part of the project 
is Sa substantial, consistent with received principles, and 
recommended by much of the projector’s “ unadorned eloquence.” The 
proposals for reduction or abolition of taxes have been advocated by 
reasons with which the public has been familiar ever since Parnell 
wrote; they form a suitable supplement to Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff: re 
forms. Mr. Cobden has-been and may still be a useful workman in this 
labour. But when you pass from the view of mere trade into the larger 


field of public finance, you are struck by the rough-aud-ready style of 





Che Albion, 






the project—its sweeping assumptions, its husty conclusions, its head- 


long dealing with national resources and natioual service. You would 
hardly like to trast a Chancellor of the Exchequer who can dash away 
millions in such a summary style; shifting them, or casting them out, as 
if a budget were as slight an affair as a Chinese puzzle; vot staying to 
justify his wholesale alterations eveu by deliberate inquiry. Extending 
the view to the still broader questions of state policy, you find yet wider 
lacune in Mr. Cobden’s statesmausbip. He treats Imperial questions, 
such as the mainteuance of the Culonial empire, or of a sufficient army, 
solely as questions of trade avd finance. Even if it were wise to set 
aside the many other considerations of national greatness that are in 

volved, it is remarkable that so shrewd a person should not be able to 
perceive the hopelessness of endeavouriug to bring down the natienal 
feeling to the same money standard. The English people are not pre- 
pared to give up the Colenial empire, or to withdraw at once and for 
ever from the councils of Europe, iu order to adopt Mr. Cobden’s budget. 
He may regard the soldier as a nuisance, only to be abuted—an army as a 
holyday iudulgence, for which toolish people may be allowed a fixed 
sum, as boys at college are allowed so much pocket-money for the opera- 
tion of “ sowing their wild oats ;” but that will not for generations be the 
popular vi-w. The nations are uot yet so completely weaned from 
chivalry and ideas of aggrandizement as Mr. Cobden Las been by the fac- 
tory philosophy of his udopted county. He has writren a clever letter, 
thrown out a catching draft of a popular agitation: his budget may serve 
for the Free-trade Hail and the hustings, but it cau serve no higher pur- 
pose. Out of doors, it may rally a show of movement round the projec- 
tor: he would not dare to produce it iu Parliament. He consents to take 
rank not as a legislator, bat only as an agitator; aud in so doing, foregoes 
the higher though less conspicuous position which is open to his talents. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Fraycet.—The President of the French Republic has been proclaimed ; 
the Assembly, fearing perturbatious on Thursday, the 21st ult., the day 
commonly announced for the ceremony, unexpectedly accomplished it 
on Wednesday evening. 

At one o'clock, on the Place de la Concerde and in the Gardens of the 
Tuileries all was profoundly tranquil. and the environs of the Assembly, 
as well as the Place and the Gardens were unusually deserted. Half an 
hour later, troops were seen in considereble bodies converging towards 
those points. At three o’clock, two battalions of the former and a bat 
talion of Gerdes Mobile, preceded by a detachment of National Guards, 
entered the Gardens of the Tuileries, and advanced to the gate of the 
Place de la Concorde; a General, accompauied by his Aide-de-camp and 
escorted by a few Lancers, taking his station close to the Obelisk. In 
the mean time,"the quays adjoining the Palace were liued with Dragoons. 
The presence of these troops, which nobody could account for, created 
much uneasiness. Allaccess to the Assembly from every side was stop 
ped ; and it was announced, to the amazement of thuss who visited the 
spot, that the Assembly was in the act of proclaiming and installing the 
President. 

At four o'clock, the reporter of the Electoral Commission of the As- 
sembiy, M. Waldeck Rousseau, ascended the tribune to make bis report. 
At this moment, M. Odilon Barrot was seated on one of the benches 
usually occupied by Ministers, being the first on the right ef the chair; 
and by his side sat M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. On the left of the 
Prince sat M. Favre, Mayor of Nuntes. The report be gan with common- 
places on the general necessity of promptitude, which were listened to 
with impatience; it alluded to the reports which had reached the Go- 
vernment especially justifying haste, and this part was loudly cheered. 

“ Nothing could exceed the dignity evinced by the people on the occasion; and 
Europe would admire that grand em Peto tebe spectacle, and the calmuess and 
freedom which had presided at the electiun. ~ No fewer than 7,349,000 citizens 
had deposited their votes in the electoral urns. The elect belonged to no party. 
There was no victory. no defeat: no conquerors, no vanquished. After so calin, 
religious, and patriotic a manifestation, no man could presume to substitute the 
will of a few for the will of all. After an appeal to concerd and the oblivion of 
all party feuds, the reporter announced that the votes lad been divided in the fol- 
lowing proportions over the surface of the country— 


” 
% 


M. Louis Napoleon had obtained. .....5,434,226 sullrages. 
General Cavaignac. .......ccccsccese 1,448,107 #6 

BE eth Os in ons ie hands secon recs 370,119 #6 

Dib DOD ake 0 he oh $40 need nesesces 36.900 ‘ 

M. Lamartine............ sina aks . 17,910 de 
General Changarnier................ 4,790 ¥ 
Votes lost...... PEE SEL ae 12,600 te 


Among the votes were many containing unconstitutional denominations ; and the 


few individuals guilty of acts of violence. 


At Grenoble, in particular, public tran 
quillity was slightly disturbed. 


The Commitee had, moreover, examined sever 


al protests addressed to it against the election of M. Bonaparte. In one of them he | 
| was declared ineligible because he had forfeited his rights as a Frenchman by 
B . rou | his naturalization in Switzerland. 
would have little success, and if it could be enforeed—which it canuot— | mous decision 


The Committee, however, had by an unani- 
assed to the order of the day on that difficulty. By the number 
of the votes and the regularity of the operation, M Louis Napuleon was the really 
electof the nation; and the Assembly had only to order that the executive power 
be transferred to his hands.”’ 


General Cavaignac rose umids! the deepest murs of attention, and, in | 


a clear firm voice, said— 

“Tcome here toinform you, that I have just received the collective resignation 
of the Ministry. Ihave also to state, that 1 nowremit into your hands my ollice 
of Presidentot the Council, which you were pleased to confide to me. The As- 
sembly will comprehend much beuer than ican express, the gratitude that [ 
feel for the support and kindness that were testified to me the whole period that I 
exercised the power committed to my hands.” 


This short address was delivered with remarkable diguity and firm- 
ness; and was received with enthusiastic acclamations from al! sides; 
even the public in the tribunes could uot restrain themselves. General 
Cavaignac retired to a seat among the Moderate Republicans, near tu that 
generally occupied by M. Lamartine. 

M. Marrast, the President, putthe question of udopting the report. The 
whole Assembly, with the exception of afew on the extreme left, rose 
and afliemed it with acclamation. M. Marrast then said— 


“Tn the name of the French People: Whereas Citizen Charles Louis Napole- 
on Bonaparte, born in Paris, possesses all the qualifications of eligibility required 
by the 44th article ofthe Constitution ; whereas the ballot gave him the absolute 
majority of suflrages for the Presidency: by virtue of the powers conferred on the 
Assembly by the 47th and 48th articles of the Constitution, I proclaim him Presi- 
dent ofthe French Republic from this day, until the second Sunday of May 1552 ; 
and I now invite him to ascend the tribune and take the oath required by the 
Constitution.” 


M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte mounted the tribune; and the President 
of the Assembly read the form of the oath, as follows— 


“Tn the presence of God, and before the French People, represented by the Na- 
tional Assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the Democratic Republic, and to 
fulfil all the duties which are imposed upon me by the Constitution.” 

M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, raising his hand, said, with a load voice—“ I 
swear it.’’ 


At this moment a salvo of artillery from the Invalides proclaimed the 
administration of the oath. 


President Marrast—“ We call God and men to witness the oath which has been 
taken. The National Assembly records it, and orders that it shall be transcribed 
in the proceedings, inserted in the Moniteur, published and promulgated in the 
form of legislative acts.’’ 

The President of the Republic, remaining in the tribune, then de iver- 
ed the following address— 


“The suffrages of the people, and the oath which I have taken, prescribe my 
future conduct: my duty istraced out, and I shall fulfil itasa man of honour, [ 
shal! see enemies of the country in all those who shall attempt to change by illegal 
meansthat which the whole of france has established. (“ Bravo! “ T'rés Bien!’’) 
Between you and me citizen representatives, there cannot be any real ditlerence ; 
our wishes, our desires are the same. I, like you, wish to replace society on its 
bases, to confirm its Democratic institutions, and to seek all proper means for al 
leviating the sufferings of that generous and intelligent people which has given 
me so shining a testimony of its confidence. 

“ The majority which Thave obtained not only fills me with gratitude, but also 
gives tothe new Governmentthe moral force without which there is no authority. 
W ith peace and order, our country can raise itself again; can heal its wounds, 
bring back those men who have been led astray, and caltn their passions, 

* Animated by this spirit of conciliation, I shall call around me, men honourable, 
capable, and devoted to their country; assured that, maugre the diversities of 
politica! origin, they will agree in emulating your endeavours for the fulfilment of 
the constitution, the perfecting of the laws, and the glory of the Republic. 

“The new Aministration, in entering upon the conduct of afluirs, must thank 
that which preceded it for the efforts which it made to transmit intact the power 
of maintaining the public tranquillity. |The conduct of the honourable General 
Cavaignac has beea worthy of the loyalty of his character, and of that sense of 
duty which is the first quality in the chief ofa state. 

“We have. citizen representatives, a great mission to fulfil—itis to found a Re- 
public in the interest of all, and a government just and firm, which shall be animat- 
ed bya sincere love of progress, without being either reactionary or Utopian. 
(“ Tres bien!) Let us be men of our country, not men of a party; and, by the 
help of God, we shall be able at least to do some good, if weare not able to do 





great things.’’ 





| honour. 
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This discourse was followed by general marks of approbation; the 
whole Assembly rising with cries of “ Vive la République.” 

Ou descending from the tribune, M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte passed 
before the bench on which General Cavaignac was sitting, aud affection- 
ately shook hauds with him, amid much applause. After a short conver- 
sation with M. Marrast and other officers of the Assembly, the President 
of the Republic was conducted from the Assembly in the following order 
—The Ushers of the Assembly ; the Chief Usher; the State Messengers ; 
the Questors; two Secretaries; two Vice-Presidents; the President of 
the Republic. The cortége passed through a double line of National 
Guards and veteraus of the service: the drums beating. The President 
entefed a carriage, and drove off for the Palace of the Elysée National, 
accompanied by several Deputies in other carriages. A detehanat of 
dragoons escorted the party. 

After the departure of the President, President Merrast stated that M. 
Odilon Barrot had been charged with the formation of a Ministry, and 
that the new Ministry would be announced in the Moniteur that even- 
ing. 

The following is the Ministry that evening gazetted— 


et ee ee Presideut of the Council sud 
Minister of Justice 

DeOtgn Ge- LEGYS.....02cccessccees Foreign Affairs. 

Léon de Maleville..................Interior. 

Hippolyte Passy...... OE REE Oe Finances. 

PO SR te CO A: Public Works. 


Bixio........ pea 
General Rulbiéves.................. War. 


DG FERET bec -bak-osericencns cnacnconMRte 


By a decree in the same Gazette, ail the troops of the garrison of Paris, 
and of the towns comprised within the first military division, together 
with the Garde Mobile, are placed under the orders of Geveral Chan- 
garnier; who is to keep the command of the National Guard of the Seine, 
and to assume the title of Commander-in-chief of the National Guards of 
the Seine and of the troops of the first military division. 

Another decree of the President of the Republic, dated the 20th ult., 
names Marshal Bugeaud Commander-in-chief of the Army of the Alps. 

M. Gustave de Beaumont has resigued the oflice of Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James's: and M. de Tecqueville has resigned that of re- 
presentative of France in the conferences at Brussels, respecting the af- 
fairs of Italy. They have taken that step, it is understood, not with the 
intention ofopposing the new Cabinet, but from delicacy towards the in- 
coming Government, 

The tirst military spectacle in honour of the new Presideut of the Re- 
public took place on Sunday. An invitation bad been previously ad- 
dressed from the War-ollice to the general oflicers in Paris, to the effect 
that those who desired to be present at the review sould attend at the 
Hotel de l’Etat Major, Rue St. Dominique, at nine o’clock, at which 
hoar the Minister-at-War would proceed to the Palais de l’Blysée Na- 
tionale, the residence of the President. At an early hour the national 
guard of tho dan/iew and troops of the line began to cuter Yaris, and so 
very early as halt-pust six the rappel was beating along the whole extent 
ot the boulevards. The morning was bitterly cold, yet this did not seem 
to diminish the euthusiasm always felt by the Freach people for military 
display ; aud crowds of both sexes were seen from eight o'clock to gather 
from all directions, and from all outlets, towards the grand point of at- 
traction in the Place dela Concorde; where, from the fvot of the obelisk, 


) it was expected that the whole force would detile before the President. 


At ten o'clock the President left the Palais de l’Elysée, attended by the 
Minister-at-War, and followed by a numerous and Uriliiant stall, amongst 
whom was General Lamoriciére. Louis Napoleon wore the uniform of a 
general of the national guard, with the cordoa aud star of the legion of 
A long white plame floated from his hat, which, however, he 
almost constautly held in his hand as he returned the salutations from 
the armed force as well as fvom the people. He looked well, not- 
withstanding the coldness of the morning. Slight flukes of half melted 
snow began 'o fall aboat half-past ten o’clock. He rode at a slow pace 
along the line, appeared to sit his horse well, aud returned with grace 
and much diguity the acclamations with which his presence was greeted. 
He proceeded trom the Place de la Concorde slowly and steadily towards 
the Madelaine, preceded by a detachment of mounted vatioual guards. 
He then turned to the right, and went in the same manner along the 
boulevard, entered the Rue de la Paix, and proceeded to the Place Ven- 
déme, where the fourth legion was drawn up in double line parallel to 
the Place, ready to receive him. The acclamations which greeted his 
presence on the Place de lu Concorde, the Rue de la Révolution (cidevant 
Rue Royale,) and the boulevard, were certainly such as must have been 


. : : : : cea , gratifying in the extreme to him and his friends; but they were little 
Committee had besides denounced tothe Minister of the Lnterior for prosecution « | hii ‘ y 


in comperison with the burst of enthusiasm which tailed bis appearance on 
the spot from which, at the summit of the beautiful column, the Emperor 
Napoleon overlooks the vast exteut of Paris. The cries of “ Vive Napo- 
leon!” “ Vive Louis Napoleon!” were deafening; but when, at the mo- 
went he came in froutof the statue aud stopped —it was but for a second 
or two—reined up lis horse foran instant, and gently and most gracefully 
inclined his head befure the hero, not a man, wouwaa, or child of the vast 
crowd that tkrouged the place, but joined in the immeuse shout of 
“Vive Napoleon!’ The teeling was absolutely contagious, and you 
might have seen the teurs start from the eyes of old and rugged-looking 
men. As for the gentler sex—extreme in love as in batied--we:e their votes 
alone to settle the matter, it is doubtful what height of diguity or power 
the admired of the land might not aspire to. * Dieu! quel bean gar- 
con!” remarked a most eloquent and interesting-looking young lady, 
who was leaning on the arm of a cavalier who might be her husband, but 
who looked old enough to be her futher—* quel frout !—quel grace! 
Les imbéciles out dit qu’il est imbécile, celui-la; mais s’il est imbécile il 
a une figure bien spirituelle. Le pauvre! au moins, il n’a jamais conspiré 
contre la France, ni aucun de sa famille. Regardez ce pauvre JerOme— 
dans quelle misére il a vécu; et avec tout cela, a-t-il jamais, jamais con- 


| spiré! Non! Les Bonapartes sont nous—ils sont nous—ils sout Frangais de 
cur et decorps. Bien, trés bien; voila, voila qu’il salue son oncle. Qu’il 


est gracieux, qu'il est geutil!—mais ga me fait pleurer de joie. Vive 
Napoleon! Vive Louis Napoleou!’’ then cried one of the sweetest voices 
that ever spoke music to the ear. The enthusiasm of the yoang lady 
was communicated to all around who heard her, and never yet were so 
many gracious gifts attributed to a human beivg as there were to the 
President at that moment. It is diflicult to say whether the gentle obei- 
sance—if the slight 1ucliuation of the head could be so termed—was in- 
tentienal or not. It had all the appearance of being unpremeditated. 
At all events it produced its effect. The President then proceeded to 
the gardens of the Tuileries, and to the Champs Elysées, returning to the 
Place de la Concorde, where the entire force slowly defiled before him. 
An old trumpeter of the [Imperial Guard, dressed in the full uniform of 
that corps, was euthusiastically cheered by the people. From the manner 
in whieh the armed force was stationed in the streets, squares, and 
quays, and the immense length of ground they occupied, it would be 
difficult to give the exact number of those under arms. They could 
scarcely be under 100,000 men; some fix them at 120,000, aud others at 
only from 85,000 to 90,000. With two or three exceptions, the cries 
were “ Vive Napoleon!’’ “ Vive Louis Napoleon!” only. The exceptions 
consisted in two or three men en blouse iu the Piace Vendome, at tue mo- 
ment the President passed, adding to the cry “ Vive la République.” 
This reception of the new President must certainly have been gratity!4 
to his feelings. No doubt a good deal might be attribuied to old recol- 
lections; but much also to his own bearing ou this his first appearance 
befure the army, and which was graceful, engagiug, aud diguilied. 

A banquet of French, German, and other foreign socialist democrats 
took place on the 24th at the Barriére du Maine. 450 persons were pre- 
sent, and among them fifty ladies. No representative attouded, There 
were inscriptions to Barbeés, Blanqui, Messenhauser, Albert, Blum, Ras- 
pail, Louis Blanc, Caussidiére, and Courtais. Toasts and speeches of the 
usual wild ultra-character were delivered, aud among them one to Robe- 
spierre, Couthon, and St. Just. The banquet passed off without any dis- 
turbance of order. 

It is ramoured that General Changarnier will probably be created a 
marshal of France. 

The weekly balance of the Bank of Frauce, made up tothe 2lat ult., 
shows that the notes in circulation have decreased one million ; the treas- 
ury balance has increased three and a half millions ; the bullion has in- 
ereased four millions ; while the amoan® of discounts is, in the aggre- 
gate, the same ; but there have been discounted three millions less in the 
proviuces, and in Paris three millions more than during the previous 
week. The protested bills have only been diminished by less than half 
a million, standing now at a total of eighteen millions. The amount of 
bullion, 253 1-5 millions against 405 1-2 millions of issues. The treasury 
balance has increased 3 1-2 millions. 

The accounts from the departments confirm the previous announce- 
ments of a marked improvement in manufacturing aud commercial affairs. 
The journals of Rouen, Sedan, Elbeuf, Dowai, Cambrai, Rheims, Ly- 
ons, and Alsace, all aunounce that the manufactures of woollens, silks, 
and cotton had resumed an activity unkuowu duriug the last ten months; 
aud they add, that if France succeeds in avoiding the embarrassments 
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eign af ho 
ikely to be produced by foreign affairs, there was every reason to hope 
thet Teenefaltaces would, ere ea return to their normal penne Li 
The vuumber of votes given in favour of Louis Napoleon is already - 
test ever given in set When Napoleon was made a ag e 
| eg he had only 3,521,675 votes, although the poll was open for a 
month. France was not then so populous as at present, but the exteut. 
of the empire was much greater. 1 ae I 
Anp-eu-Kaper.—The Evenement (Paris paper) publishes the follow 
letter as having been addressed by Abd-el-Kader to the President “ e 
Republic :—* To Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, I cones o ~ 
Republic—The Emir, Abd-el-Kader, detained with his family im the 
Chateau of Amboise. ‘1 will die in prison if unexampled — con- 
demn me so to do, but never will | be brought to lower my — ~o 
Prixce Lovis Napotroy, atHam. “ God is great and ee 4 a 
prophet. May this God of clemency, under whose protection = - a — 
Assembly bas placed the French Constitution, imspire the ¢ _ 8 - on 
Republic with an act of justice and humanity, which will ive o on t " 
nations of the globe a high opinion of the hospitality of reams oe 
country is already renowned by ber bravery and Nema te = . all 
times! When, guided by my coufideuce in the bravery au ut e pr =~ 
of the French, 1 came to place myself and mine under the protection o 
Vrance, by giving myself up to 
0 
cain | elles en land of France, and be afterwards conveyed to | 
Sova coll frou thence to Syria, near the sacred tomb of the prophet, 
thee ‘might enlighten myselt with new light, and my days be wholly 
devoted to the happiness of my family, and far from the hazards of war, 
the theatre of which I abandoned forever to the domination of France, in 
execution of the will of the Almighty, who lowers or raises empires as 






fhe Albion. 


your Committee have complimented the officers aud meu sent.from. the 
ship New World, who executed their orders in rescuing the sufferers from 
the burning Ocean Monarch, in August last. In my judgment your ap- 
preciation has been just, aud your rewards generous. Allow mé in their 
name, to say, geutlemen, I thauk you. The enclosed check for £26 1 
shall attend to as directed. 

* The high commendation of my conduct on that occasion, expressed 
by your committee in the resolution which accompanies your letter is 
peculiarly gratifying to my feelings. With more than seven hundred 
souls on La whose lives, under God, depended upon my pradence and 
skill, ina dangerous part of the channel. without a pilot, I felt, at the 
time, the responsibility assumed, when I decided to weaken my crew 
by ten men and officers, and to work the ship in their absence as best I 
could, It is therefore traly gratifying to find that after months have 
elapsed, a deliberative body fiuds nothing to condemn in any of the steps 
so hastily taken, but on the contrary, something to approve; and whilst 
J remain, traly, your humble obedient serva::t, allow me to request you 
will convey my pet thanks to the Committee of the Liverpool Ship- 
wreck and Humane Society, for these marks of their esteem. 








This is atmfle. The most serious matter for comment in French affairs 

at present seems to us the disparity of the popular feeling, as represented 

in the new President and in the comparatively eld Assembly. The two 
are certainly not accordant. The people have chosen Luuis Nepoleon— 
the Chamber would have rejected him if it dared. And yet both have been 
chosen by universal sullrage—both may jointly be said to represent 
France—one, the France of May—the other, the Franceef December. Wha 

the old song says about May and December never agreeing, may be now 
politicaily exemplitied ; and the remedy hinted at by some of the French 
journals is a dissolation of the Nationa: Assembly. Whether the popu- 
larity of the President may prove short-lived, or whether the Chamber 
will gild over a little of their Republicanism, we shall learn by future arri- 
vals. They are at present very unequally yoked, as may be seen by the 
defeat of the new Ministry on the Salt tax. 


The Middle and Southern parts of Europe contiaue in a very disturbed 





“To George Johnstone, Esq., Chairman, &c. &c.” “E. Kyicar. 








General Lamoriciere, at that time com. | MARRIED,—In Greenfield, Mass., on the 2ist ult., at the house of the Hou, R. F. New- 
Oran, L received the formal promise that [ | comb, by the Rev. Dr. Strong, WILLIAM A. THOMSON, Es<., ef Buffalo, New York, to 
t 


| Miss LAVINIA D. NEWCOMB, of Batua Rouge, La. daughter of Fraucis Dana New- 
comb, Esq. 





Exchange at New York en London, at 60 days, 108 3-4. 











He pleases. Far from these sacred promise. having been fulfilled, I and 
mine have been subjected to captivity, without being able to cause justice 
to be rendered to me. Napoleon, after his abdication in 1815, went to 
seat himeelf at the British hearth, and, notwithstanding the sympathies 
which his great defeat inspired, Baglish policy inflicted ou him torture on 
the rock of St. Helena. Oue of his noble nephews has also been subject 
to exile and imprisonment, But moral tortures havean end. God 80 wills 
it, and enlightens the temporal government. lf the misfortunes with 
which I have been assailed iu my family, which has been decimated since 
my cuptivity—and the sufferings of my poor mother old and infirm, cau 
excite some interest in the hearts of the French people, aud especiully 
in those of wives and mothers, | demand of the chief of the French go- 
verument te fulfil the promises that were made to me by the generals ot 
Africa, and tu uccord me the liberty of going, on parole, with my family 
into Syria, to follow te precepts of our religion. Grateful for such an 
act of clemency and justice, | would pray our God to bestow on France 
and her chief all his great consolations aud blessings. ! rely on the wie- 
dom ef the President of the Republic and of the National Assembly.— 
Emir Ebd-el-Kader.—Amboise, 27, Moharrem, 1265 (Dec. 23, 1848 )” 

This document has 30 little of the oriental style about it, that its authen- 
ticity may be doubted. It may have been sigued by Abd-el-Kader, but 
could searcely have been dictated by him.—( Ed. A/d. ) 

Accounts to Thursday evening the 28th ult. state :—The bureaux have 
appointed to-day a com:nittee of fifteen, one being elected by each bu- 
rea, to prepare a project of law oa the public force. Among this com- 
mittee are General Bedeau, Culouel Rey, Colonel Charras, Genera! C L 
vaignac, and Geueral La Fontaine. Lt was observed th it General Cavaig 
aac was elected unanimously in his bureau. He delivered a specci, 
marked by his usual moderation, advocating economy in the finances, 
and a reduction iu the army. He said thatin his opision a Republican 
Government ought to direct all its etfurts for the establishment aud main- 
tenance of a geueral peace, and that France shonld set the example to 
other states, by a large reduction of the armed force, Sentiments simi- 
lar to these were experienced in almost all the bureaux, and there is 
every reason to conclude that the French army will speedily be organ- 
ised on a system totally different to that which has prevailed hitherto. 

Dergat or THE Ministry.—The deba’e ou the salt-tax to day, resulted 
in a serious check to the Cabinet. An amendment was first proposed to 
substitute for the salt-tax an increase of the caution money of ministerial 
offices. This was rejected without a division. M. Anglade theu propo- 
sed the following amendment, ‘‘ That from and after the Ist of January 
the tax on salt should be reduced to five frances per cwt, and that from 
the Ist of April it should be suppressed altogether.”” This ameudiment 
was opposed by M. Passy, the present, and M. Goudchaux, the late, Min- 
ister of Fiuance. A division being demanded, it was proposed that two 
parts of the amendment should be pnt separately. It was accordingly 
first put that the tax, ou and after Monday next, should be reduced to 
five francs per cwt. This was carried against the Government, by a ma- 

jority of 403 against 360, The second part of the amendment, for the 
total suppression of the tax on and after the Ist of April, was rejected 
without a division. 

The Prince of Montfort (Jerome Bonaparte) las been appointed Gov- 
ernor of tne Invalides, and has removed to his official residence, Jerome 
Bonaparte was atthe Palais d’Elysée Bourbon to receive the new Presi- 
dent on his retaru froin the National Assembly. On meeting, they cor- 
dially embraced. The Prince de Montfort was greatly moved, and shed 
tears. It was on the same spot he had parted with the Emperor Napoleon 
for the last tims, when he quitted Paris after the battle of Waterloo. 

Marshul Moliter is appoiuted Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Hon- 
our. ere ; 

M. Napoleou Bonaparte has been commissioned by the President to 
announce to the courts of Brussels and the Hague the installation of the 
President. He will then proceed to Loudon, where he will make the 
same communication, and where he will con inue a3 Minister of the Re- 
public. Oae of the motives which have prompted this measure is the 
strong political difference which exists between M. Napoleon Bouaparte 
and his cousin. M. Napoleon Bouaparte has been always closely counec- 
ted with the ultra-democratic party, to which the Presideut of the Repub- 
lic isdecidedly opposed. To avoid, therefore, the mauifestation of dissen- 
siou in the family, M. Napoleou Bonapart takes an embassy. . 

General Oudinot has accepted the mission to St. Petersburgh, but desires 
that his departure for that capital shall be deferred until the Republic has 
been acknowledged by the Kinperor. 
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Tar “New Wortp,” anv wer Gattant Captatn.—The last steamer 
brings the following correspondence, which speaks for itself; and we 
have the greatest pleasure in aiding to record it. 

Liverpool, 18th December, 1348. 

“ Sir,—It is with feelings of great gratification .bat, as Chairman of the 
Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society, [ transmit you a copy of the 
accompanying resolution of the Committee; and, ia performing this 
pleasing daty, permit me also to offer the expression of my heartfelt 
wishes for the future welfare in life of yourselfand your gallant comrades. 
You will, I am sure, be pleased to learn that the Committe have voted 
the Silver Medal of the Society to your late third officer, Mr. W. E. 
Baablam, and also the sum of £5 to Thumas Forbes, the boatswain, and 
£3 to each of the seven seamen, Jerome’s services having been previ- 
ously rewarded. A cheque tor the amount is enclosed for your distribu- 
tion,—! ain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, ‘ Georce Jouxs ton.” 

“To E. Knight, Esq., Commander of the New World.” 


“ Ata meeting of the Committee of the Liverpool Shipwreck and 
Humane Society held this day, George Johnstoae, Esq., in the chair, 
&e., &c., 

“It was unanimously resolved, that the conduct of Captain Knight, the 
commander of the New York packet-ship New World, the officer's in 
charge of her boats, and the seamen by whom they were mauned, merits 
the highest commendation of this Committee tor the gallant services 
rendered by them to the sulferers from the conflagation of the Ocean 
Monarch ; and which, under Divine Providence, was the means of rescu- 
ing from destruction upwards of sixty of our fellow-creatures. 

“ And that, moreover, in regard to the able and judicious conduct of 
Capt. Kuight on the occasion in the disposal of the assistance rendered, 
the Committee, desirous of marking the high estimation in which they 
hold it, tendered to Capt. Kuight the Goid Medal, the highest honorary 
testimouial that the Society can award; this, however, he respectfuliy 
batfirmly declined, ashe had previously done in America, wheu offered 
4 similar testimonial by the Massachusetts Humane Society, feeling con- 
Sclentious objections to the reception of any testimonial involving the out- 
lay of fuuds ot a charitable institution. 

‘Under these circumstances, the committee regret that they have it 
ouly in their power to convey to Captain Knight the assurance of the 
high estimation in which they view his whole conduct. 

‘* Geo. Jounston, Chairman, 
“ THos. Court, Secretary, 
, “ Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society. 

Liverpool, December 18, 1848.” 


= Liverpool, 19t December, 1818. 
“ 518,—Your kind letter of yesterday is befure me. By it I see that 
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Notice To West Inp1ia Supscipers.—Any information relating to MR. 
JOHN DENNES, recently travelling through the West Indies on the business of 
this office. will be gratefully received. 

To Supscripers—An index and title page for last year’s volume is now 
ready. It will be delivered by our Agents, or may be had at the Office. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The manuscript of a “ Learned Theban” has been 
dealt with as requested. 





We announced Jast week the arrival of the America with European 
news to the 30th ult., gleanings from which will be found in various parts 
| of this day’s paper. In our selection we give up a large space to a new 

financial programme that has recently emanated from the well-known 

Richard Cobden; and we do this for two reasons—the first, that Mr. 
| Cobden has occupied a very conspicuous place in public notice—thie se- 
cond, that the subject he uow takes in hand is probably destined to be- 
come the great topic of the day. There is something, it must be confessed, 
| very inviting in this bold and specious project, by which taxation is to be 
| reduced eleven and a half millions sterling, and by which Mr. Cobden, 
having aimed hitherto at providiag cheap bread, would now give the 
pocrer classes a chance of washing it down with beer absolutely cheap— 
and tea cheaper than it was. A reference to this National Budget, as it is 
christened, will show how Mr. Cobden delights in round numbers. With 
a stroke of the pen he wipes off ten millions from the National expendi- 
ture, and claps a million and a half probate legacy duty upon the real 
estate holders, thus balancing his account of eleven millions and a half, 
Wheu the 
necessary reductions are mude without detriment to the well being of the 
Stale, we trust thata grateful nation will contribute this last named 
trifling balance to another Cobden testimonial. 
earned. 











within the paltry fraction of twenty-three thousand pounds. 


{t will have been richly 


Mr. Cobden’s proposal, if brought before Parliament in anything like 
its preseut shape, will undoubted!y be scouted out of it ; but that he will 
stir up a spirit of enquiry and a clamour for retrenchment is equally cer- 
tain. He is ashrewd tactician, and knows where and when to push his 
arguments aud make hisappeals. Let us hope that in the coming strife 
between those who pay the taxes and those who administer the govern- 
meat, the inherent common sense of men both in and out of Parliament 
will contrive to hit upon the proper mediam—to diminish the burdens 
of the people, and upnold the honour of the country. Meantime the 


state. Presburg, and a variety of smaller places in Hungary, have fallen 

into the hands of the Emperor of Austria’s forces. At Wieselburg a stand 

was made by the Hungarians, and the Imperialists, though victors, are 

said to have lost two Generals, four stafl-oflicers, and fifty-seven sub-offi- 

cers. The Magyars, however, lost in prisovers four hundred and ninety- 

two men, who were sent immediately to Olmutz. An immense force is 

gathering round Pesth, and there will soon be stirring news from that 

quarter. Itappears probable that the Hungarians will be compelled to 
submit. Between Austria and Sardinia affairs are not in train for settle- 

ment; and the Congress about to meet at Brussels will find it almost im- 
practicable to negotiate successfully. Austria holds, aud insists on hold- 
ing, Lombardy; whilst a new Ministry at Turin insists on its entire 
evacuation. The Pope remains at Gaeta, surrounded by Cardinals and 
diplomatic functionaries, whilst his insurgent people in the Eternal City 
are not making much progress in converting their Provisional into a set- 
tled Republican Governmeut. The Pope is expected in France, according 
to some of the Paris papers. He has been visited by Mr. Temple, British 
Minister to Naples, and by Sir W. Parker, commanding in the Mediter- 
ranean. An emissary from the extemporized Papal Goverument had 
been in Paris, when the America sailed, and was on his way to Brussels 
and London. Itis said that the French Government declined to receive 
him. 





From Naples there is no news of importance, though rumoars are cur- 
rent of much sympathy expressed to the King of Naples by the Emperor 
| of Russia, as to the course which affairs have takeu between Naples aud 
, Sicily. Two Eaglishmea, Messrs. Barlow and Alison, had been carried 
off by Sicilian bandits, aud only released on payment of a ransom of 
$1250. This occurrence took place uear Mafi. 

In Prussia the advent of Louis Napoleon to the Presidential chair of the 
French republic, appears to have excited uneasy feelings ; aud the forma- 
tion of a large army along the Rhenish frontier is determined upon. There 
is still a talk of the advancement of the King of Prussia to the crown of the 
newly modelled Germanempire. We incline to think that it will all end 
usit has begun. The multitudinous peoples of Germany cannot cordially 
unite, unless under tho strong inducemeut of a common interest, or the ur- 
gent necessity ofa common danger. Neither of these exists, and though 
the Frankfort Assembly leans now to Prussia, as it did a few short months 








Liverpool Financia! Reform Association has put forward several tracts on 
taxation and Government expenditure, with the avowed purpose of en- 
lightening the public, and paving the way for the progress of their League, 
One of these on military affairs, touches the honour of Colonels of Regi- 
ments, who are accused of connivance at superfluous expense in the mat- 
ter of clothing; they having a direct pecuniary interest therein. Major 
General Sir W. Napier, Colonel of the 27th Regiment, has stepped for- 
ward, and through the columus of the Z'imes very ably vindicated him- 
self and his compeers. The details of the chergo and the refutation are 
too long for our columns; but the latter appears to be complete, and fully 
warrants the indiguant style that the General adopts. In his concluding 
paragraph, not content with demolishing his adversary’s position, he thus 
carries tbe war into their own quarters. 


Such, sir, is the system established for the protection of the soldier, who has 
also the guarantee, no slightone in the British army, of his officer's honour as 
agentleman. Will those personswho have so wantonly and so recklessly assail- 
ed that system and that houour make public their systom towards the poor 
labouring men, women, and children, from whose ceaseless toil they derive their 
ownriches? Will they publish a true detailed accountof their truck system ? 


Will they state what care, what money, what help, what protection, they be- 
stow on their sick labouring people when profits are falling? 

Lord Stanley’s eldest son, the Honourable E. H. Stanley, now on a 
tour through the United States, was returned to Parliament for King’s Lynn 
on the 23rd ult. There was a Chartist candidate, but his opposition went 
no further than a show of hands. He declined going to the poll. King’s 
Lynn, it will be remembered, was represented by the late Lord George 
Bentinck. 

We give elsewhere the official returns of the progress of the cholera. 
In Scotland only has it occasioned much alarm, the disease there not 
being confined to the destitute or intemperate, with whom vicious 
habits and misery usually open the door to this disease. We regret to 
observe also that it has broken out at Belfast, Should it progress 
Southwards, we tear lamentable accounts from the ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and reckless, who have already been decimated from starvation and 
fever. 

The interminable law proceedings in the case of Mr. C. G. Duffy are 
not yet brought to a close; nor is there any political event to record. 
The Poor Law presses hard upon many of the poorer occupants of the 
svil, but may work some good in the end. Lord Clarendon appears to 
enjoy an increasing popularity, notwithstanding he represents a govern- 
meut, coercive for the time being. His moderation, coolness, moral 
courage, humanity, aud good sense have beeneminently displayed ; and 
we confess we look to him as a destined prime minister, when affairs are 
riple. 





Full as all history, and French history especially, is of remarkable 
episodes, few coups de main are more singular than that putinto practice 
on the 20th ult. in Paris, The Parisians, who twice in less than twenty 
years had forcibly ejected unpopular monarchs from their throne, showed 
| some slight indications of a desire to adopt the same process for seating 





thereon a man of their choice; but the late President, and .the President 
: elect, jointly with the Assembly, cheated the Parisians out of the auticipated 
) triumph; andLouis Napoleon was dubbed a President on Wednesday, lest 
the people should crown him Emperor on Thursday. It would indeed have 
been a curious spectacle if the gamins de Paris within a few short months 
had advooated arms in hand, both the dethroning and the enthroning systems. 








since to Austria, there is no indication ofa serious move on the subject. 


With all the cant about fraternity continually thrust upon our notice, we 
believe that national aud sectional feelings are as strong as ever. The 
utmost we can hope is, not that differences will be obliterated, but that 
they will be mutually recognised and respected. 


It is probable that every paper for some time to come will have its 
California column. There is not much of startling novelty to-day on the 
subject, for all ramours from that quarter must be received with great 
cantiogn: From the Isthmus of Panama, however, news has arrived The 
Falcon steamer reached New Orleans on the 9th inst., having sailed from 
Chagres en the Ist. The passengers had found abundant water convey- 
auce to Cruces, which is 26 miles from Panama. The California steamer, 
the first of the Pacific Mail line, haa not reached the latter port; nor was 
she in fact due there, as we have heard of her being detained at 
Rio Janeiro on her voyage round Cape Horn until the 25th of November. 
The Valparaiso Neighbour of Nov. 29th, speaks of the California fever 
raging there in consequence of the accounts brought down the coast, and 
distributed through all its ports. Four hundred passports have been 
taken out from Valparaiso only. Emigration from New York and other 
cities to California continues on a large scale; bat country readers must 
not suppose that it bears any numerical comparison with the emigration 
from Europe to this continent. The cost of conveyance by any of the 
routes limits the adventurers to those possessed of some means. Intense 
curiosity exists for some late and authentic intelligence direct from the 
gold-diggings. The line for the railroad projected from Chagresto Pana- 
ma by Messrs. Aspinwall, Stephens, Chauncey, and their associates, is 
to be surveyed and laid out immediately. A company of engineers, 
headed by Major G. W. Hughes of the U. 8. Topographical Eagiueers, 
and accompanied by Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, sails in a few days for 
Chagres to commence proceedings. 


Venezveta.—Accounts from Puerto Cabello to the 28th of December, 
state that the cause of General Paez has sustained a check. An unsuccess- 
ful attack was made by his flotilla on that of the government, at Bajo Seco, 
on the 15th ult. It was beaten off with considezable loss. This matter, 
if we may judge from past experience, will be the subject of letters and 
communications for many weeks to come. 


Eartnquakes In THE Azorts.—The Boston Times publishes an ex- 
tract from a letter, dated St. Michaels, Dec. 3, stating that a series of 
earthquakes had occurred among the Azore Islands, during the previous 
month. Seven shocks were felt at St. Michael's in one night. One shock 
on the night of the 4th of November, was very violent. Atthe west end 
of the island, many houses and part of a church were thrown down. The 
city of Angers, in Terceira, was nearly destroyed ; and such of the inhab- 
itants as were able to do so, were leaving the island. 


We extract, with greatregret, the following paragraph from the Nassaw 
Guardian of the 3rd. inst., received yesterday. 

“ We are sorry to learn that the mortality among the troo 
dos is very considerable, 7 officers and 160 men having died belonging to 
the 72ud and 66th Regiments. At the time of the last accounts, 13 offi- 
cers were ou the sick list, and 140 men in Hospital. The paymaster be- 
longing to one of the Regiments, with his wife und 3 children, died withia 


the space of 20 hours. The fever is entirely conlined to the Garrison of 
St. Ann’s.” 


The R. M. Steamer Avon was overdue at Nassau, and some anxiety 
was felt at her non-arrival. 
Heavy Damaces.—A verdict for ten thousand dollars damages was 
given on Friday of last week in the Superior Court of this State on an 
action for libel brought by Mr. J. Thompson, a Bank-note-list reporter, 
against Mr. M. Y. Beach, late Editor and Proprietor of the Sun news- 
paper of this city. 
Jared W. Sparks, Esq. has been nominated by the board of overseers 


at Barba- 








as President of Harvard University, in place of the Honourable Edward 


Everett, formerly Minister from the United States to Great Britain. 


OrtHocrarny.—Under our usual notices of books, we ventured in the 
Alion ot July 8 a very strong remonstrance with a leading publishing 
house of this city on the pedantic innovation made by them in all new 
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works issying {rom their press, in sadstituting Dr. Webster's mode of 
spelling for that commonly in use. The outrage has since continued to our 
weekly annoyance. We are now glad tc see that the subject has been 
taken in hand by the Courier and Enquirer of this city and the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, both of which journals complain with justice of the orthographical 
mutilation of Macaulay’s splendid History, in the handsome edition just 
issued by the House in question. A few words on the subject from the 
Press generally—and a pure English and undefiled would be forth with re- 
stored. Between Native authors and publishers we do not presume to 
interfere ; but again protest against all fantastic changes in the case of re- 
prints from the English. 

Faxcy Dress Batt at trax Orera Hovuse.—On Thursday night this 
establishment was thrown open for a public bal costumé The arrange- 
ments were excellent; and the decorations and fittings up were desigued 
and carried out in extremely good taste. As usual in such cases, the pit 
was floored over on a level with the stage, the stage itself being draped 
to represent a tent. The company was more select than numerous; the 
only cumpensation to the spectators being the fact that the admirable 
costumes exhibited on the occasion were visible from top to toe. This 
is not the case in a very crowded apartment. We trust, before the season 
is over, that we may have arepetition of this /éte, and that it will be bet- 
ter patronised, as it well deserves to be. 











CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Mon treat, 12¢h January, 1849. 

The cold continues unabated ; but this evil is borne by us with a philoso- 
phy not unmingled with pleasure, for be it known to you, Outside Barbari 
ans, that it is an article of the ancient Canadian faith that in every winter 
Wwe must have a certain amount ofcold weather, and we comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that it is better to have the said weather in January 
than in Aprilor May. It may happen that we are sometimes wrong in 
our calculations, and that winter wi// linger in the lap of May, notwith 
standing the severity of the previous winter months ; but still it is al- 
ways pleasant to hope, and we are, iu general, as retentive of an old saw 
as of an old habit,—especially if the one be foolish and the other bad. 

Amongst the festivities of the season here, the officers of the Garrison 
are giving Fancy Balls, and, certes, very fanciful things they are. Court 
dresses are displayed which would astound a Gentleman Usher, and cos- 
tumes so very ancieut that they undoubtedly belonged to no age this side 
of the globe ; we have Grecian Deities unknown to classic mythology, 
Swiss girls and Vivaudieres with long petticoats, and Quakeresses with 
short oues,—together with fat clowns. talkingsentiment, and sage Philoso- 
phers and holy Priests dancing the Polka, with other similar characters 
too numerous to ineutiou. But why shoald it not be so? Vive la folie ! 
or as we say inthe vernacular, “it is a poor heart that never rejoices.’ 
And, after all, is the anxious statesman toiling in the path of ambition a 
wiser man than he who pursues and enjoys the Cynthia ef the moment ? 
The one at least finds whathe expected, while the first too often js obli- 
ged to confess, with Richelieu, that 

With the Titan’s lust, 
He sought a Goddess and embraced a cloud. 


Docti et indocti scribemus used once to be the frequent complaint ; but 
in place of writing, our Docti and Jndocti have taken to lecturing. Yet as 
this is not only our sole public amusent at present, but as it is sometimes 
useful and always innocent, I shall not attempt to laugh at what is absurd 
in it. 

I mentioned in my last epistle that it was reported that the Imperial 
and Provincial authorities had in contemclation an extensive scheme of 
Emigration or Colonization to bs connected with the formation of Rail- 
roads and other Pablic Works in this and the sister Provinces. Bearing 
on this subject, I perceive that the Halifax papers have commenced pub- 
lishing the Reportof Major Robinson and Captain Henderson, R.E., the 
Commissioners appointed by the British government to survey a Trauk 
Line of Railroad from Haliiax to Quebec. The Report, these papers say, 
is highly favourable to this vast undertaking and has been received in 
Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick with the utmost enthusiasm. Here we 
are not so fully convinced of its being the best mode of expending our 
own money or that of the mother country. We argue thus: the railroad 
from Quebec to Halifax would be about 550 miles: that fom Montreal 















Fourthly, That this Scheme of Colonization, should have for its object 
the settlement of the Emigrants on land—say on a of — acres. 

_ I consider that the great cause of the failure of all former plans of Em- 
igration to British North America is to be traced to the prevailing opinion 
in the mother country that there is a large field for labour in these co- 
lonies. Now, the demand for labour in this country is very limited, and 
will be so for along time to come. A few hundred emigrants might be 
provided with work for asmall portion of each year, and a very few fur 
the whole year, in each district ; but with a larger emigration the assist- 
ance to be derived from this source would be comparatively trifling, 
and wholly inadequate to meet the emergency. I repeat, then, that any 
extensive system of colouization must be based on settlement—and set. 
tlement alone. Though public works might serve asa useful auxiliary, 
such works must cease some time—at dl eveot on a great scale—and is 
Emigration to cease with them ? 

The best locality to commencea scheme of this kind would be the East- 
ern Townships of Lower Canada, as the emigrants might reach their pla- 
ces of destination there within three ortour days of their arrival in Quebec. 
It might afterwards be extended further, if found to answer. Sth. A 
small farm should be granted to each settler on the following terms. The 
land to be valued as low as possible, as it is doubtful if the public domain 
should be regarded asa source of revenue in a country requiring settle- 
ment. The first three years be would pay nothing ; alter that he would 
pay interest on the price at the rate of six per cent. per annum, with the 
right of paying up the principal when he could, either by specified in- 
stalmentsor in one sum. His land would then be free of all incumbrances. 
After a portion of this price had been paid, interest would, of course, be 
exacted on the balance due only. 

I shall take a future opportunity of referring to other poiats of this, to 
us Important question, such as the appointment of agents, the difficulties 
of settling the emigrants after they have been sent to the colonies, and 
other matters. 

It may be said that such a scheme of emigration would entail great ex- 
peuse, and would be found difficult to work. Granted. But what scheme 
of colonization that will serve any good purpose will not be 80; and are not 
the money and trouble so expended well laid out? Are they not both 
bread cast on the waters which will return after many days ? 

A telegraph despatch received from Kingston, C.W. yesterday, reports 
& great fire in that town on the same day. The Post Office, Surveyor’s 
office and house were destroyed, aud the whole of the official documents 
were burut, together with his private property. A great number of stores 
and houses were also destroyed. 

The ice has taken opposite the city, and carriages are now crossing to 
Laprairie. 

I intended to say something about an anti-Tithe movement which has 
sprung up in some of the French parishes, but I have no time ut present. 

_ I stated in my last that by the Bill for the extension of the Representa 
tion it is provided that the number of members for the enrtire Province 
in the Assembly shall be 72 for Lower Canada and 72 for Upper Canada. 
I should have said 75 for each, or 150 for the whole. It is calculated that 
of these 90 members shall be returned by Euglish constituencies in both 
sections of the Province, and 60 members by the French constituencies 
of Lower Canada. P. P. 


sAusie. 


Aston Prace Orera House.—The production of a new Opera is a 
sure card of attraction at this establishment, and if the cast is judicious 
public fayour sets in strongly and steadily. Roberto Deversux, a serious 
Opera, composed by Donizetti, was produced on Monday evening last; 
the principal characters being sustained by Signorina Truffi, Signorina 
Patti, and Signori Benedetti, and Resi Corsi. The plot of the Opera is a 
leaf taken from the history of the eveutful aud stirring times of Elizabeth 
of Fagland. 

Elizabeth is in love with Devereux, Earl of Essex, who, though labour- 
ing under her displeasure for many offences, aud having the threat of im- 
peachment still hanging over his head, is about to return to Court, at the 
earnest solicitation, and by the intercession of his friend, the Earl of Not- 
tingham. The Queen is anxious for the return of Devereux, hoping that 
her love may now be reciprocated. Devereux is aleo anxious to return, 
but ouly to see again the lady of his love, who, during his absence, has 














to Portland about 250 miles in length. Now who would send produce to 
the Atlantic coast by the longer route, when he could send it by the 
shorter one, after the protection in favour of shipments from Colonial 
ports has ceased in the markets of the United Kingdom? No one, I im- 
agine. Be that, however, as it® may, it is confidently stated that Earl 

rey has sent copies of the Report referred to to the Governors of the 
several Provinces, instructing them at the same time to communicate it 
to the respective Legislatures, with the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent each of them would be inclined to co-operate in carrying out the | 
scheme recommended in it. His Lordship, it is further said, states in a 
despatch accompanying the Report “ that the money to carry on the work 
is ready in England as soon as each Province guarantees its proportion of 
the interest at five per cent. per aunum.”’ I give you this statement as I 
find it in the Halifax and New Brunswick papan without vouching for its 
truth; though I certainly believe myself that some project of the kind is 
@ontemplated. , 

Lord Brougham on a memorable occasion said, what often was said 
before him, that we should not look a gift horse in the mouth. Stiil I 
must say, that to build a railroad from Halifax to Canada, at present, 
would in my humble opinion do more harm than good to this, and, I think 
the other British North American possessions. It would not pay as a 
mercantile speculation, and its dead carcase would serve as a scarecrow 
to frighten away British capital from the land, whether such capital had 
been lent by the Government or individualsin England. Joiued with a 
large scheme of Colonization it might indeed be quite a different thing, 
and we shall therefore watch and pray for the revelations with which it 
it is reported the future is big,—and in the meantime keep silent. 

An English newspaper pithily remarked that when the protection here- 
tofore given to the Colonies in the British markets was taken trom them, 
‘«the painter which attached them to the mother country was cut away.” 
The paper in question—the London Daily News—had fought fiercely for 
the measures depriving the Colonies of protection, and this was an ex 
post facto admission. Is Colonization to serve as a new “ painter’ by 
which the Colonies shall hang to the parent State? If soe, how is the 
new system to be put in operation? These are important questions, and 
after giving some attention to what has been said, written and done in 
the matter, it seems to me that something like the following outline should 
be adopted as the basis of any scheme of Colonization which will be 
found practicable. 

Firstly, That England must moke up her mind to appropriate several 
millions of money for the purposes of Colonization. 

This is a sine qua non. We all know the difficulties that retarded Ne- 

Emancipation for so many years. But so soon as the British Govern- 
ment decided on granting the necessary funds, the measure was cou- 
summated at once. So would it be with systematic Emigration. 

Secondly, That one third of the expense of sending out and settling Emi 

rants in the colonies, should be defrayed by the Government, one-third 
c the Parishes or Landlords, who wish to get rid of their superabun- 
dant population, and one-third by the Emigrants themselves. 

The payments by the Parishes and Landlords woald, in the long run, 
be a saving to them, and the fact of the Emigrant being able to incur a 
portion, st least, of the expense of his removal and settlement, would se- 
cure the colonies against an inundation $f mere paupers. Asa_ farther 
security, too, care should be taken that all persons receiving assistance 

to emigrate, should be strong and healthy—there are plenty such who 
eannot find employment or food at home—and that no helpless, aged, or 
infirm persons, should be included, unless they had parents or children 
who could provide for them, Oa this point, it should not be forgotten 
that every individual removed from the old country, would leave more 
work and food for these apr poy § behind. 

Thirdly, That the greatbody of the Emigrants should reach the colony as 
early as possible, in the spring of the year. 

I allude chiefly to the Emigration to Canada and New Branswick. By 
landing in this couutry from the begiuning to the end of May, the Emi- 





ts, who would be immediately forwarded to their respective places 
of settlement, would be able to raise, the first year, even on wild lands, a 
sufficient quantity of Indian Corn, Potatoes, and the like, to constitute a 
large portion of their food for the easuing Fall and Winter; the remainder 
would have to be provided out of their Emigration Fuad above mention- 
ed, as would also a log hut, some seed, stock, agricultural implements, 
&e. Each Emigraut should be bound to assist in clearing a small portion 
of land for those coming after him, which might either be considered as 
@ partial set-off against the money advanced for his passage, support, and 
settlement, or might be deducted from the price payable by him for his 
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been forced to marry the Earl of Nottingham. In the first interview 
the Queen does not fully pardon him, for she is evidently waiting 
for a declaration, but as soon as he has permission to leave the pre- 
sence, he seeks an interview with his false lady. He bitterly reproaches 
her for her treachery; but her simple story soon convinces him of her 
truth, and by her earnest entreaties he is persuaded to quit the Court for 
the sake of both. She gives him a scart to wear as a token of her fideli- 
ty, but before he can put his good resolution into execution he is seized, 
and among other things this scarf is taken to the Queen, in whose hands 
Nottingham sees it, and recognizes it as belonging to his wile, and is goad- 
ed to madness at the supposed guilt of his friend and his wife. The 
Parliament demand the death of Essex, and Nottingham no longer puts for 
ward his powertal intercession ; so the Queen, after bitter struggles, signs 
a warrant for his death. 

Now the Queen had given Lssex, as a reward for some brilliant service, 
a siguet ring, and at the time of giving suid thatif at any time he sent it 
back to her with a request that request, whatever it might be, should 
be granted. She waits impatiently fur the ring, believing firmly that he 
will make use of the princely privilege, but the ring was in the posses- 
sion of the Duchess, and Nottingham, watching the messenger from 
Devereux, gains possession of the letter begging her to send it to the 
Queen, asking merely for his life. Nottingham, in order to prevent this, 
imprisons his wife, but at the last moment she escapes, and casting her 
selfat the feet of the Qaeen, in the wildest agitation, delivers Devereux’s 
message ; at this moment the sigual gan is heard, and the gallant Essex is 
a headless cerpse. 

The situations are not strikingly dramatic, but there is suflicient action 
to impart a general and strong interest, and to keep the attention alive 
from first to last. 

The music is eminently pleasing, in many instances rising even to the 
beautiful, and always full of passion, whose force is only weakened by the 
hackneyed éornure of Italian melody of modern date. 

The Aria of Elizabeth in the first scene is good, and the recitative, Il 
cenno mio, is very forcible and dramatic. The Aria for Baritone, Forse 
in quel cor sensibile, is very charmivg. The Andante of the duo between 
Roberto and the Duchess, Da che dornasti,is extremely beautiful ; and 
the Allegro, Questo addio fatale, is bold, spirited, and full of passion. 
Nottingham’s Aria in the second act, Se lui non piombi il fulmine, is 
good ; Elizabeth's recitative Tw Sei, grand and terrible, and the Trio, 
Alma infida—ingrato core, though not quite equal to the one in Lucrezia 
Borgia, is very effective. The whole scene between the Duchess and her 
husband, commencing, J1 Duea—gual torvo sguardo, is full of action and 
dramatic effects. The music of Roberto’s prison scene is beautiful and 
affecting. The instrumental introduction, with answering points of the 
wind instruments, is really lovely, and the Aria, Come uno spiri‘o Angelico, 
is full of tender passiou and profound devotion. There are many other 
points every way worthy of particular notice, but to do them justice, 
would too greatly extend our remarks. We would say in conclusion 
that the music, though singularly noisy in some parts for Donizetti, is 
highly effective, and cannot fail to touch the popular sympathies, 

Signorina Traffi, as Elizabe/h, looked truly regal, and acted thronghout 
with dignity and spirit. She sang also with great force, but her voice 
was not in good order; it seemed fatigued, and we have no doubi that 
singing Verdi’s screaming music has done much to injureit. The 
extreme peas are still good, but the middle register is weak and ina 
measure broken. Still the impulsive, passionate energy of the woman 
carried the part triumphantly through. We speak of the defect in Trufli’s 
voice with extreme regret, but we do not doubt that rest will recover, 
its origina! strength and excellence. 

Signorina Patti has made rapid strides towards excellence. It is trve 
that her style is as yet somewhat rough and unformed ; but she exhibits in 
all she does, a positive genius for her profession, which must work its 
way to great emiaence. At present she over sings and over acts; but 
these are defects on the right side with her, for her natural impulsiveness 
is too strong for her limited experience. ‘Time will soften these rough 
points, and will infallibly gain for Signorina Patti an enviable position in 
her art. 















Signor Benedetti made a decided hit in tue parto overto—it is un- 
doubtedly as traly in his style as Edgardo in Lucia de Lammermoor. The 
masic is well adapted to his voice and he sang with all that energy and 


fire—that perfect abandon, which reuder him eminently the singer of 
the people. In the finale to the first act, ho positively electrified the 
audience by the power aud brilliaucy of his vuice, for he shouted forth 
with perfect ease Si bemol. We never heard such a perfect roar as greet- 
ed him ; he was called again and again before the curtain to receive the 
congratulations of the house. He sang aud acted finely throughout, and 
was londly applauded. 

Rossi Corsi as the Duke sang with much taste and feeling, end acted 
well. Were his voice equal to his knowledge he would be the best Bars. 
tone we have yet had iu the country, but his voice is weak end somewhat 
uncertain. However, he did well, and gained deserved applause. 

The Orchestra was good, so was the chorus, and the dresses were mag- 
nificent. Roberto Devereux is repeated this evening, and will, we be- 
lieve, have a long and successful run. 

Bexerit Concent or Mr. Watt, rue Hanrer.—We are happy te 
state that the profession of New York have liberality come forward to the 
assistance of this worthy man. Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss Northall, 
Madlle. Botte, Henri Herz, Strakosch, and many others, will unite to give 
him a substantial benefit on Thursday eveuing next. We trust the pub- 
lic will support their generous endeavours. 

Tue Hounsrocks.—These talented artiste, assisted by Madlle Botte, 
give accneert this evening, at the Assembly Rooms, Broadway. The 
programme is capital, and we hope that all persuus ol taste will attend 
There should and will be a fine room. 


Dramas. 


We fear the days of the so called legitimate Drama in New York are 
numbered. We have striven tohope othorwlso, and with a portinacity, 
that had at least the merit of reverence fur the mighty creations of the 
older dramatists, have eadeavoured to uphold its falling fortunes, evea 
when most of our cotemporaries had forsakenits advocacy. But with 
our predilections still alive for the * olden school,” we are not insensible te 
the fact, that the“ million” have left us in a minority, 

It is useless to deny that Shakspeare is now only tolerate] amongst 
us, when a great “ star” becomes his expounder ; and the productions of 
the host of minor satellites of the old sterling school meet with similar 
neglect, unless a “ galaxy of talent” is arrayed as interpreter of its now 
neglected, and almost forgotten creations. “ Old Drury” struggled on 
through every udverse influence to keep alive the expiring embers of 
legitimacy; und now its blackeved ruins, guarded still by the 
solitary statue ol the ‘ great bard,” seem to be the only relics left us wo 
mark the supremacy the legitimate drama once maintained in New York. 
Iu this age of change, the drama, too, has its revolutions, and is compelled 
to bow to the public will, with the same alacrity with which thrones, 
dynasties, and constitutions, give in their adhesion to the popular voice. 

The announcement bills of the diferent theatres, are really becoming 
interesting signs of the times in connection with the present state of the 
drama; for some two or three weeks past not a single theatre in the 
city has ventured on a strictly leg’timate play, as an object of attraction. 

The Broapway is now in the fourth week of the successful run of its 
gorgeously appointed spectacle founded on Monte Cristo, and from the 
crowded auditories it still attracts nightly, there is every possibility that 
it will continue its career for at least another week. 

The success of this piece has induced the management to pat into ac- 
tive preparation a series of similarly constructed dramas, which they find 
are exactly adapted to public taste, and which have alsv a claim upon the 
popular feeling from their being home-made, if not always of native extrac- 
tion The next new piece announced at this theatre, is by aNew York 
author ; and Mr. Andrews, the adapter of ‘‘Monte Cristo,’ has also 
two dramas of the melo-dramatic school accepted at this establishment. 

This enbstitution of spectacle and melo-drama at the Broadway for the 
legitimate, is but a politic keeping up with the spirit of tue age, for they 
hed been only playing the good old sterting plays to a “ beggarly accounts 
of empty boxes.’ The capabilities of this house reader it every way tit- 
ting for the production of these magnificent spectacles; and the pa Bo 
of its really eflicient company are admirably fitted for the representation. 
Mr. Lester, in Moute Cristo, has actually achieved a lasting reputation 
by his admirable performance of the part of the Count therein; aud Mr. 
Blake has completely settled the question of his eutive capability and 
taste as a stage manager, in the maguilicence, and correctness with which 
he has embellished and illustrated it. 

The new burlesque of “ The Enchanted Isle,” and Walcott’s clever 
adaptation of Dickens’s “ Haunted Man” have drawn crowded houses 
at Tue Orympic during the eutire week. “ The Enchanted Isle’’ is a 
kind of ad libitum burlesque on Shakspeare’s Tempest, written by the 
brothers Brough, of Liverpool. Its extraordinary success in that city, 
where it was first presented, induced the Adelphi management to trans- 
fer it to the latter establishment, where it has been running with unequal- 
led success for several weeks. It is undoubtedly a very pointed and 
amusingly absurd affair, yet with all its merits, it is better fitted to the 
tastes ol English than of American audiences. Many of the best jokes 
and situations are of too local a character to tell with effect here. The 
piece has been successful, however, both at the Olyinpic and at Burton’s. 
Mitchell has taken great pains in the production of it; the scenery by 
Bengough, is worthy ofhis pencil; and the dresses and properties are all 
new and in good taste. Nickenson, as Prospero, transformed in the bur- 
lesque into a modern wizard or eonjuror, is very good. Caliban,a specimen 
of the Red Republican school,is played quaintly and amusingly by Conover. 
The pretty Miss Roberts figures as the Prince Ferdinand of the original 
a fast young man ot the burlesque, and exhibits great sleverness and tact 
in the part. The sprightly Miss Gannon dances and sings through the 
part of the delicate Ariel most bewitchingly; and Miss Philipps is the gentle 
Miranda, whilst the other characters ave all respectably filled. We would 
venture to offer a hint to the personators of these modern extravaganzas. 
One of the chief merits of these hybrid innovations on the drama is the 
wit and point of the dialogue in its application to passing events. To 
mar these telling effects by an imperfect delivery of the vext, or a point 
less rendering of the puns and jokes, destroys the whole affair. Every 
actor should be letter-perfect, and every point should be made strong 
and emphatic. f L ‘ ; 

Mr. Walcott has displayed his usnal skill in adapting “ The Haunted 
Man,” and has contrived to make an interesting dramatic piece. He plays 
Redlaw with exceeding care and judgment. Holland is grotesquely ab- 
surb, as is his wont, in Tetterby & Co., especially in the scene with “ his 
young branches.” But the great charm ol the ape is the exquisite em- 
bodiment of Milly by Miss Clarke She actually realizes the creation of 
Dickens with life-like truthfulness. The piece bas been decidedly suc- 
cessful. 

On Monday a new drama called the “ Witch of Windemere,” is to be 
produced with new scenery, &c. 

Bunton’s Taeatre is still in the ascendant, being crowded gem 
“ The Enchanted Isle” was brought out on Saturday evening, with un- 
equivocal saccess. In the race of com etition with the Clymer Burton 
occasionally gets the start, but Mitchell makes up by his “ 80 id fouuda- 
tion” aud other equally valuable qualities. The public will benefit by 
this rivalry; for novelty and perfectness of stage details will be insured 
at both houses. Brougham and Miss Chapman are admirable as Prospero 
and Miranda in the new burlesque. Nota point escapes them, aud the 
mock heroic and tragedy airs of Miss Chapman are really among the 
most exquisite bits of “fooling” we have witnessed for many a day. 
Mr. Barton should endeavour to cast his “ burlesque Priuces” to a lady 
representative; they lose half their charm in male bands. Johuson is 4 
clever aud versatile actor; but he canuot give these parts so effectively 
as a talented young actress would render them. “* 

“Vanity Fair” is announced for Monday next, and we may anticipate & 
second “ Dombey § Co.” Mr. Brougham has proved jimself so compe- 
tent in dramatizing these popular works that we baye no lear that Thack- 
eray’s gem will suffer in the transmutation. 





’ 





Mr. Joun Buake, so long the Treasurer of the Park theatre, died o# 
Wednesday last. His death, we have every reason for believing, wes 
accelerated by the liabilities and cares he experienced in conducting Ue 
financial operations of that ill-lated establishment. He sank at last un- 
der the final catastrophe of the time-honoured old Park; and with him, 
expires almost the last surviving pillar of “ Old Drury.” 

Mr. Blake leaves a wife and four children to mourn their bereavement, 
and a large circle of warm friends who knew and esteemed him. 
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1849. 
Notices of New Worts. 


Rurmes or Travet. By J. Bayard Taylor. New York. 1849. G. 
P. Putnam. The author of this collection of half a hundred odes and bal- 
lads has earned himeelf the very favourable notice of the public by his 
“Views a-foot,” wherein he graphically described his youthfal wander. 
ings through Europe, and showed himself to be gifted with great powers 
of observation, much taste, generous feelings, and a happy mode of re- 
gistering the impressious made upon him by what be saw. An addi- 
tional interest was given to his first publication by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it was composed; for Mr. Taylor’s energy and de- 
termination enabled him to make a pilgrimage to the Old World with the 
most scanty pecuniary means, and he had subsequently the manliness to 
record his experience in print. He did not miscalculate the sympathies 
of the public ; his first book was received with ready and emphatic ap- 
proval; and we trust he has reaped from it some substantial benefit. But 
it seems that the author could write verse as well as prose; and we have 
here some of the outpourings of his thoughtfal, yet joyous Muse. A few 
bear the date of places hallowed by associatious with Art and History, 
now miserably desecrated by bloody contests between blinded peoples 
and besotted rulers. Some, well entitled “ Picturesque Ballads of Cali- 
fornia,’ sing in stirring strains its wild adventure, its reckless spirits, its 
savage scenery—the chase, the strife, the tempest—all, in short, that 
before its fame was gilded over, could attract the poet’s notice. The 
“ Rio Sacramento,” the “Paso del Mar,” and “ El Canalo,” three ad- 
mirable ballads illustrative of Californian life, were published in the 
Literary World ere men’s thirst for gold had been awakened in that re- 
gion. If we read anything of Mr. faylor’s spirit in his writings, he 
would rather be scaling the heights of the Sierra Nevada, or hunting the 
bison in the prairies, than be pottering in golden mines, or weighing out 
gold dust in a balance. We light upon one of his stanzas very much to 
this point, wherein, after detailing the visions of an hour’s indulgence of 
his fancy, he thus bresks out : 


Oh, triumph such as this were worth 
The Poet's dooin of pain, 

Whose hours are brazenon the earth, 
But golden in the brain : 

I close the starry gate of dreams, 
And walk the dust again. 


To some men, plodding quietly along through life, the poetic mood 
comes by fits and starts. With others it is habitual, and irrepressible— 
seen as much in their commonest actious as in their written effusions. 
We have our suspicion to which set our author belongs; and should be 
glad to know that he is devoted to literary pursuits. There are evi- 
dences before us of the ground-work of future fume, if present success 
do not produce mental intoxication, and engender haste or careless- 
ness. We watch with interest these stars that come out in the literary 
firmament, curious to see whether they will but twinkle for a moment 
and then set in darkness, or whether they will find a permanent place 
amidst the starry host. 

We have but room for a few words more. In addition to his reminis- 
cences of Europe, and Songs of California, the author gives us a miscel- 
laneous collection, many of the subjects being drawn from the ever- 
full reservoir of human passions. We are so much struck with the beau- 
ty and originality of a Bacchic Ode amongst them, that we transfer it 
to the first page of this day’s paper; and without going into a more criti- 
cal examination, commend highly to public patronage these happy effurts 
of a yoang and vigorous mind. 


New York. 1849. G.P. Putnam. This tale 
of Christmas, in 1690, ia by the author of the “ First of the Knickerbock- 
ere ;" and a lively, amusing tale itis. Too slight an affair to call for se- 
rious criticism—which, by the way, the author deprecates in his preface 
—we confess to having found ourselves amused and interested in run- 
ning through its pages. It is neatly put out by the publisher, and will 
be acceptable to the many citizens of the State of New York, who cling 
with reverential fondness to souvenirs of the old Kuickerbockers and 
every thing to them pertaining. 


Tue Younc Parroon. 


Cairors1a anv its Gotp Reaions. By Fayette Robinson. New York. 1849, 
Stringer §- Townsend. Put upin complete pamphlet form we have here a 
great mass of information on the engrossiug subject of theday. The early 
history and present prospects of California, its mineral and agricultural 
resources, together with details of the various routes that lead to it, are 
narrated for the use of those interested: and who is not—directly or in- 
directly? The map appended shows both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, with the whole Continent betweeu them, and the various points 
in the extended and diversified peninsula lying between North and South 
America, through and across which so many projectors are scheming to 
cut canals or lay out railroads. We are cautious in expressing any opin- 
ion about the intrinsic merit of the advice given in the publication to in. 
tending emigrants. ‘They must judge for themselves between land and 
water; Cape Horn, the Isthmus, Mexico and the Rocky mountain passes 
have all their advantagesand drawbacks. We would only venture one 
piece of advice, ifby chance any of our younger readers should be bitten 
with the epidemic—and that is, to make up their minds. if possible, be- 
fore starting as to what they will do on arrival. We believe that the 
history of emigration has pretty conclusively shown that those who ex- 
pect to do anything usually do nothing. 


A Letter avout tue Lions. By Frances S. Osgood. New York, 1849 
Puinam-—This trifling jeu d'esprit thrown off by the facile and gracetul 
pen of the very clever authoress is almost too slight an affair for critical 
remark. It is intended to be 2 satirical notice of men and things in 
Gotham ; but the good humour of the writer makes her playful lash fall on 
persons in general, whilst kindly compliment is liberally bestowed upon 
her literary compeers in particular. There is a felicitous rhyme here and 
there that makes one smile, such as this, alluding to a receut Editorial 
change: 

His starry flag has Hoffman furled ? 
He’s writing something, I think : 
He’s leftthe Literary World: * 
That world belongs to Duyckink! 
Books Recetvep. 

Franklin Illustrated, No. 2, Harpers. The Legends of Montauk, by J. A. 
Ayres, Puinam—Rose and Gertude, translated from the French Siringerand 
Townsend.—The Prince, George St. Julian. by the author of Vuentine Vox 
Ibid.— Anger, one of Eugene Sue's “‘ Seven Capital Sins” Jbid.—The posthu- 
mous works of the late Dr. Chalmers, vol.v. Harpers.—A new Spanish reader 
by M. Velasquez— Appletons. 

' We are indebted to Messrs. Berford & Co., for files of several English papers 


—————__-- 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonpon, 28th Dec., 1848. 

“The boy is father of the man’’—well eaid, Mr. Wordsworth! few 
among your weighty and powerful observations deserve more attsution ; 
and perhaps uo institutions can be better calculated to develop through 
succeeding generations the moral truth and general bearings of this cele- 
brated aphorism, than are our great public schools. That these semi- 
naries have their defects, no one can fsa who has studied and thought 
ever the “ Tirocinium” of Cowper ;—himself a “ Westminster boy,” de- 
scribing from bitter personal experience the slights and oppressions he 
was fated to endure. Numerous, however, as are their deficiencies, even 
im scholastic training, and unavoidable as are their short-comings with 

erence to domestic economy, parents and guardians will turn to their 
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long lists of statesmen, historians, and philosophers, grave dignitaries of 
the law or church, orators and dramatists, military os naval heroes, and 
listen with complacency as each immortal! name is in turn recited ; whilst 
the academic friend or well-read foreigner points to Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, or St. Paul’s, or Westminster, a exclaims “they were all 
educated here!"’ Nor is the “local bias’’ the least potent of the innume- 
rable ties, which, like the Lilliputian cords that by their united force 
bound down the giant Gulliver, hold all fast by intertwining themselves 
among the best affections of every English bosom. Such are their 
school-boy reminiscences, their “ founders’ days,” anniversaries on which 
Etonians, Wykamites, Paulines or Harrovians, periodically meet to 
strengthen or renew early friendship and associations over a flask of old 
Falernian. Such are the ainual play-days on which the comedies of 
Plautus, Terence, or Aristophanes, have been represented by the West- 
minster school-boys for very near 300 years. The ‘‘ Phormio” was the 
Christmas-piece for 1848, acted in appropriate costume by the leading 
scholars, and its representation graced by the attendance of multitudes 
of all ranks and ages, eminent in every department of civ!) or military 
life, and many of whom had been actors on the self same stage twenty, 
thirty, forty, or even fifty years ago. And though they could perhaps no 
longer cherish the foud expectation, that ; 


——“ dreamed of little Charles and William, graced 
With wig prolix down flowing to the waiat ; 
Or see the attentive crowd his talentsdraw, 
Or hear him called ‘ The Oracle of Law’,”’ 


yet they could feel, at all events, that it was pleasant to be but for a 
few brief moments school-boys once again, 


“ And give the local bias all its sway, 
Resolved that where they played their sons shall play.”’ 


I have enclosed you copies of the prologue and epilogue recited on 
these occasions; they are curious because the felicity with which the 
late political events of the day, more especially the chartist rising on the 
10th of April, and the absurdities of the mis-named * people’s petition” 
are rendered into the old Roman metres, gives them a claim to some- 
thing more than mere ephemeral popularity, and, 1 may add, serves to 
prove that neither the Latinity nor the loyaity of St. Peter’s College has 
degenerated,—“ since Bess ruled this tight little islaud of old.” [Readers 
will find the Epilogue elsewhere. ] 

In the literary world, Macaulay's “History of England” is,as it ought to 
be, not only the “ perused of all perusers,” but the * studied of ail the 
students.” Four large editions have been exhausted in six weeks ; the 
book is again out of priut, and thousands wait anxiously till a fresh supply 
can be obtained to meet a demand unceasing, and it should seem insati- 
able. Since Gibbon’s labours and mighty intellect delighted amd instruct- 
ed the world, and “ gave the spirit strength to sweep adown the gulph 
of Time,” through the thirteen centuries which intervened between Tia- 
jan and the last of the Greek emperors, no such history as Mr. Macaulay's 
hus been offered to the English public—combining the antiquari- 
an research of Sharon Turner, Roscoe, or D'Israeli, with a dignitied and 
lucid style, powers of illustration worthy of your own Washington Irving, 
the philosophic acumen of Hume, and the manly independence and con, 
stitutional lore of Hallam. Mr. Macaulay’s oor forms an epoch in the 
history of letters, and will, when completed, be one of those master- pieces 
“ which the world will not willingly let die.” ‘ 

The first volume opens with a rapid, but vigorous and graphic sketch 
of English history from the Heptarchy to the revolution. The leading 
incidents in the disgraceful reign of Charles II, “ that era of good laws 
and bad government,” as Charles Fox admirabiy designated it, are then 
clearly yet concisely narrated: while two-thirds of the first and the 
whole of the second volume are devoted to an exposition of the mistakes, 
the crimes, the butcheries, and the bigotry of the tyrant James, till the 
outraged nation, disgusted with his falsehood, dull debauchery, grovelling 
superstition, and unrelenting cruelty, rose in its might and pronounced 
the solemn and irreversible decree, ‘‘ we will not have this man to reigu 
over us.” Through this labyrinth of occult causes, and misunderstood 
effects, Mr. Macaulay guides his readers, pointing out what is to be ad- 
mired and what to be deprecated in each character he successively pour- 
trays, and educing from the chaos the cheering and soul-invigorating 
truth, that although much, very much, still remains to be dared and 
done, ere the final victory over ignorance and prejudice is gained, yet 
enough has been achieved, “to excite thankfulness in all religious minds, 
and hope in the bosom of all patriots.” 

Could Mr. Macaulay have delayed the publication of his opening vol- 
umes for a few weeks, he might have drawn a happy augary for the 
future from a little incident which has recently occurred, and given re- 
newed confidence and joy to all those who, loving religion, dislike and 
dread fanaticism ; who, desiring to facilitate the progress of the national 
mind, wish totemper daring enterprise with caution, and above all, are 
anxious that their fellow citizens should be a moral, thoughtfully intelli- 
gent, and practically useful ae should obey the laws, respect their 
Sovereign, and revere their God—lI alludeto the beneficial results which 
have arisen from an humble endeavour to do good by a gentleman (Johu 
Henderson, Esq., of Glasgow) who recently offered three prizes of £25, 
£15 and £10 respectively, for the best essays on the value and import- 
ance of the Sabbath, the competitors to be working men. So well was the 
subject understood, so feelingly can our humbier brethren appreciate 
that great heavenly boon, the “ seventh day of rest,” that no less than 
1045 working men sent in their essays, aud the judges, after long and 
anxious deliberation, while they concurred in awarding the first premium 





to John Allan Quainton, compositor of Ipswich, the second to John 
er shoemaker of St. Boswells, Roxburghshire, and the third to 
David Ferguson, mechanic of Dundee, appealed to the wealtbier classes 
to come forward with their contributions, and enable them to reward a 
few more of those who had done best, where all had done well. Nor 
was the appeal unanswered. First, as it is his wont to be on all such 
occasions, stood forward Prince Albert, with ten additional donations of 
£5. The royal munificence was nobly emulated, aud eventually eighty 
prizes were distributed to the defeated yet meritorious candidates. On 
the 26th December, 1848, at a public meeting in Exeter Hall, Lord Ash- 
ley, “‘ the poor man’s friend,’ openly declared as he distributed the 
prizes, that “ he considered that day’s ceremony to be amvung the most 
hopeful events of the present age, and that eighteen years of close inti- 
macy with the working classes, had convinced him of their capacities, 
morally, intellectually, and spiritually, for producing the admirable, he 
might say marvellous essays, which had just been adjudcated upon.” 
Among the successful candidates were several day labourers, and an old 
sailor, at present an inmate of the Union workhouse, Cambridge. One 
of these respectable and right judging men, attended the meeting in his 
working dress, and received his well earned prize from the noble chair- 
man, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the assembled multitude. All 
this was gratifying, but perhaps the most interesting circumstance con- 
uected with it, was the curious fact, that after all, the writer of the best 
of the 1045 prize essays, Was a young woman, the daughter of an honest, 
God fearing,and industrious operative. As the letter of the regulations acci- 
dentally disqualified her from competition, (I say accidentally, for I am 
sure Mr. Henderson has too much gallantry to exclude the fair sex in- 
tentionally), the judges evinced their good taste aud discrimination, by 
a separate publication of “ The Pearl of Days.” The English public 
bave ratified their decisions by purchasing several thousand copies, and 
still calling fortresh editions; and I confidently anticipate the concurrence 
of the American critics, when it shall be transmitted in due course 
to the reading-rooms and libraries of the city of New York. 


—$— 


DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Winpsor, Dec. 28.—Shakspeare’s play, “The Merchant of Venice,” 
was performed, by command, in the Castle this evening. The stage for 
the performance was erected in the Rubens’ Room. Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and the Duchess of Kent, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the royal suite in waiting, sat on a raised plattorm in the centre of the 
apartment. The Prince of Wales, attired in his naval dress, with two of 
the royal Princesses, were seated on the steps. The royal children re- 
tired at the end of the second act. The other guests honoured with in- 
vitations to the entertainment were seated on either side, on seats of 
crimson satin damask and gold. 

The company consisted of the Duchess of Kent, Lord J. Russell, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Earl and Countess Grey, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Viscount Canning, Lady Fanny Howard, Baroness de Speth, the Count- 
ess of Manstield and the Ladies Murray (two), Lord and Lady Ruthven, 
Dowager Lady Lyttleton, Miss Pole Carew, the Right Hon, Henry and 
Mrs. Labouchere, Sir William’ Freemantle, Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. G. E. 
Anson, Lieut. Col. und Mrs. Phipps, Miss Bathurst, Sir George, Lady, 
and Miss Couper, Lady Isabella Wemyss, Colonel and Mrs. Malcolm, the 
Dean ot Windsor and Lady Charlotte Neville Grenville, the Misses Ne- 
ville Grenville (two), the Rev. Frederic Anson, the Provost of Eton and 
the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Dr. Meyer, Mr. Glover, 
the Field Officer in waiting of the 2d Life Guards (Colonel M‘Douall), 
the Field Officer in waiting of the Coldstream Guards (Colonel Paget) 
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_ As migbt have been expected, the drama was carefully and most.etlec- 
tively performed. As each specimen of the beautiful scenery of Mr. 
Grieve was displayed, the applause was general, Prince Albert leading 
and encouraging the signs of approbation. The play commanded, during 
its progress, a most attentive and discriminating auditory. Mr. Kean’s 
powerful acting, and Mrs. Charles Kean’s exquisite declamation, called 
down, particularly in the trial scene, the heartiest marks of approbation. 
Thanks to the ability of the artists, and the care with which the play had 
been got up and diligently rehearsed, the effect was, in every respect, 
excellent, and the curtain fell upon a brilliantly successful opening of 
the Windsor theatricals. Mr. Chas. Kean afterwards received a message, 
threugh Colonel Phipps, to say that her Majest and the Prince were 
quite charmed with the performance, and never before bad witnessed a 
play so perfectly acted in all its parts on the English stage. There were 
about sixty persons seated. The scenery, painted by Mr. Grieve, was 
greatly admired. The Queen’s private band played between the acts, in 
an adjoining apartment, with open doors. 

The following was the official “ bill of the play” of the royal entertain- 
ment :— 

Her Majesty's Servants will perform at Windsor Castle, on Thursday, 

December 28, Shakspeare’s play of Tak Mercuanr or Venice. 
Duke of Venice, Mr. Diddear. 
Antonio (the Merchant of Venice), Mr. Rogers. 
Bassanio (his friend), Mr. A. Wigan. 
Salanio ( 





ra Friends to Antonio _ + anal ? 
Setetinne aud Bassanio. owed 


Lorenzo (in love with Jessica), Mr. Leigh Murray. 
Shylock (a Jew), Mr. Charles Kean. 

Tubal (a Jew, his friend), Mr. Howe. 
Launcelot Gobho (a Clown, Servant of Shylock), Mr. Keeley. 
Old Gobbo, (father to Launcelot), Mr. Addison. 
Leonardo (servant to Bassanio), Mr. Field. 
Balthazar § servants to Mr. Clarke. 

Stephano j Portia. Mr. Coe. 

Portia (a rich heiress), Mrs. Charles Kean. 
Neriasa (ber waiting maid), Mrs. Keeley. 
Jessica (daughter to Shylock), Mrs. Compton 
(late Miss Emmeline Montague). 
Director—Mr. Charles Kean. 

Assistant Director—Mr. George Ellis. 
Prompter and stage manager—Mr. Frederick Webster. 

The theatre arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 

The next performance will be an essentially comic one, the pieces 
selected being ‘‘ Used Up,” and ** Box and C ox,”” embodying, as they do, 
the principal talent of the Lyceum.—Globe of 29th Dee. 

Another paper, the Sun, gives the following account of the prepara- 
tions made on the occasion. 

The scheme of these dramatic representations has been for some time 
known to the world, and so far as it was a matter for public comment, 
we have not hesitated in avowing our sympathy with those considera- 
tions of art which may be fairly presumed to have had some share in 
prompting those entertainments, as well as our satisfaction with those 
preliminary arrangements which have, from time to time, and through 
different channels, become known to the public. Court patronage can- 
not do every thiug tor the drama, but court potreonge can assuredly do 
much. In whatever form it may come—whether Royalty proceed fre- 
quently to the theatres, or the theatres are, by such a scheme as the pre- 
sent, brought, as it were to Royalty—the effect cannyt be other than sa- 
lutary with respect both to art and artists; while, by the ,arrangements 
observed in the present instance, the compliment involved in appearing 
on the Windsor stage is at once delicate and significant. 

Mr. Charles Kean, to whom—as our readers are aware—is intrusted 
the management of the temporary theatre at Windsor, has been indefati- 
gable in his exertions to produceas perfect a tout ensemble as could be at- 
tained ; and the result was, in all respects, worthy of the unremitting ex- 
ertions, aided by the great experience and approved dramatic taste of this 
gentleman. Indeed, without attaching any undue importance to the 
Windsor Castle theatricals—without seeking to heighten or idealize the 
thoughts to which they naturally give birth, it will be felt that there was 
something particularly becoming and graceful in the spectacle of the Mo- 
varch of the realms, surrounded. by ber household, listening in her own 
feudatory palace to a masterpiece of the national drama, in all respects 
set forth and interpreted by national artists. 

Statements have, from time to time, appeared as to the progress of the 
fittings up of the temporary stage at Windsor. Although, of course 
merely a theatre in minature, itis asingularly neat and compact one, an 
perfectly adapted for dramatic representations, if not, for scenic dis- 
play. The stage occupies perhaps about half of the Reubens Room. To 
give space for it, one or two of the large pictures of the Flemish master 
have been temporarily removed from the walls. The stage rises about 
three feet from the rich carpetting On either side, above the neatly- 
painted proscenium doors, are traced medallion representations of the 
Tragic and Comic Muse ; while stretching across in front, beneath the 
footlights, is emblazoned the distich, 

“ All the world’s a stage.” 

Tho straitened dimensions of the theatre allow room for only two en- 
rances en either side; and as is would be impossible in such a narrow 
space as that necessarily allotted to the *‘ wings’’ to work the usual ap- 
paratus of“ flats,” the scenes are arranged so as to fall trom rollers fixed 
above the stage. A darkened effect upon the scene is produced by the 
raising of a silk screen before the footlights, and the simultaneous obscur- 
ing of the lamps of the “* wing’’ by means of a similar contrivance. The 
arrangements in the audience portion of the theatre are very simple. 
The space which might be described as forming the pit in an ordinary 
play-nouse, is left unoccupied. In front of the centre of the stage, upon 
a dais, approached by three steps, and encompassed on either side by a 
gorgeous screen of purple velvet, fringed with gold, are plased ina double 
row, chairs occupied by the royal family. From these again, three rows 
of benches exteud diagonally from the line of the stage, thus filling up 
the opposite corners of the room. On the left, looking from the stage, 
is the door leading from the private apartments of the castle to the thea- 
tre. On the opposite side, a corresponding portal is fitted up as 2 species 
of box for a few of the higher domesties of the castle. 

The stage, as has been stated, rises directly from the floor of the apart- 
ment. There is not, therefore, in the usual sense of the word, any or- 
chestra. Her Majesty’s private band was, however, stationed in the 
vaulted chamber on the lett of the theatre (always looking from the stage ), 
while on the opposite side, running at right angles from the audience 
portion of the house, if we may so describe it, the state ante-chamber did 
duty asa green room, and two of the neighbouring apartments, neatly 
fitted-up for their temporary purpose, and hung round with chef-d’ euvres 
of Guido, furnished dressing-rooms not much resembling the style of 
apartments ordinarily used in theatrical lite for the purpose in question. 


=< —— 


SPEECH OF THE EARL OF ELGIN, K. T. 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 7 
Delivered before the Members of the Mercantile Library Association, Montreal, on the 
opening of the winter’s course of Lectures, 1848—49- 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I feel assured in advance that I shall be par- 
doned by you if I venture to speak in your name for a single moment, ia 
order that [ may tender our united and most hearty thanks to the Rev. 
Gentleman for the useful and instructive lecture that he has just delivered. 
—(Loud cheers.) We have heard from him much that well deserves to 
be remembered, conveyed to usin language so forcible and eloquent, that 
it is not likely soon to be forgotten.—(Cheers.) As I have risen for this 
purpose, I desire, with your permission, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to express the very deep interest that I fee! in the w»lfare of this 
Institution the Members of which have done me the favour to request that 
I would become its Patron.—(Loud cheers.) From what has fallen from 
the Rev. Gentleman, and from what I have heard from other sources, I 
gather that this Association was mainly founded by the exertions of some 
of the leading merchants of the City of Montreal, with a view of affording 
to the junior Members of the mercantile body opportunities of self-im- 
provement, and inducements sufficiently powerful to enable them to re- 
sist thoae temptations to idleness and dissipation which unhappily abound 
in all large communities.—( Hear, hear.) I understand, moreover, that 
those exertions have been by no means unavailing, but that year after 
year, large and increasing numbers of the class fer whose benefit the In- 
stitution was especially designed, have shown their sense of its value by 
enrolling their pames on the books of the Association as Members.— 
(Cheers.) These are most gratifying circumstances, creditable to all who 
have concurred in this good work ; and, for myself, [can truly say that, 
whether as an individual sincerely desirous to promote the happiness 
and well-being of my fellow-men, or as the Representative of our gracious 
Queen in this Province—(great cheering)—especially interested in what 
ever contributes to the waiee of the people of Canada, it gives me siu- 
cere gratification to associate my name with an undertaking so benevolent 
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in its fesige and so promising in its first fruits. Haviag said thus much, 
in order that [ might assure you of my very sincere sympathy in the ob- 
jects of this Institution, I feel Tittle disposed to detain you with many ad- 
ditional observations : for ia presence of the facts to which I have adver- 
ted which show with how gre atadesire forself-improvement you are anima- 
ted, and with the knowledge that the advantages and pleasures of leara- 
ing are set forth in the admirable lectures of which we have to-night 

eard ® specimen. it is vain for me to attempt iu a cursory address of this 
description to fan the fervoarof your zeal or throw light oa subjec's which 
you are in the habit of hearing so effectively tweated. Indeed, I should 
almost be tempted to affirm that in au age, Wheu education is so generally 
diffused—when the art of printing has brought ‘he sources of information 
so near to the lips of all who thirst for uaderst unding—when so many of 
the secrets of nature have beeu revealed—when the impaipable and all- 
pervading electricity, aiid the infinite elasticity of steam have been made 
subservient to purposes of human utility,—the advantages of knowledge, 
inan utilitarian point of view—the utter hopelessuess of a successful at- 
tempt on the part either of individuals or classes to matutain their posi- 
tion in society if they neglect the meaus of sell-improvement—uare truths 
too obvious to call for elucidation. I must say that it seems to me that 
there is less risk, therefore, of our declining to avail ourselves of oppor- 
tunities than there is of our misusing or abusing them; that there is less 
likelihood of our refusing to grasp the treasures spread out before us 
than of ourlaying upon them rash and irreverent hands, and neglecting to 
ciltivate those habits of patient investigation, humility, and moral selt- 
control, without whica we have no sufficwut security, that even the pos- 
session of knowledge itself will be a blessing to us.—(Load cheers.) I 
was inuch struck by a passage [ met with the other day.in reading the 
life of one of the greatest men of his age and couutry—Wart—(Cheers)— 
which seemed Ww me to illustrate very forcibly the nature of tue danger 
to which [ am now referring as well as its remedy. It is siated in the 
passage to which [ allade, that Watt took great delight iu reading over the 
Seemann of inventions for waich patent rights were obtained. He 
observed that of those inventions a large proportion turned out to be en- 
tirely worthless aud a suurce of ruiu and disappointmeut to their authors. 
And it is farther stated that he discovered that, among these abortive in- 
veutious, many were but the embodiment of ideas which had suggested 
themselves to his own miud—which, probably, when they first presented 
themselves, he had welcomed as great discoveries, likely to contribute to 
his own fame and to the advantage of mankind, but which, after having 
subjected them to that rigid and unspariug criticism which he felt it his 
bounden dugy to apply te the offspring of his own braiu, he iad found to 
be worthless and rejected. 


Now, unquestionably, the powerful intellect of Watt went for much in 
his matter ; unquestionably is keeu aud practised glance enabled him 
odetect flaws and errors 11 many cases where an eye equally honest but 
essacute would have failed to discover them; bat can we doubt that a 
mérejelement was largely involved in the composition of that quality of | 

mind which euabled Watt to shan the sunken rocks on which so many 
around him were making shipwreck—that it was his unselfish devotion to 
trath, his humility, and the practice of self-control, which enabled him to 
rebuke the suggestions of vanity and self-interest, aud, with the steruness 
ofan impartial judge, to condemn to silence and oblivion even tie olispring 
of his owa mind, tor which he doubtless felt a parent’s fondness, when it 
fell short of that standard of perfection which he had reared.—(Cheers. ) 
From this incident in the life of that great man, we may draw, | think, a 
most useful lesson, which we may apply with good etfect to fields of iu- 
quiry far transcending those to which the anecdote las immediate refer- 
ence. @ake, for instance, the wide regiou occupied with moral and po- 
litical, or, as they are styled, social questions; observe the wretched half 
truths, the perilous fallacies, which quacks, greedy of applause or gain, 
and speculating ou the credality of maukind, more especially in times of 
FS maha or distress, have the audacity to palm upon the world as su- 

lime discoveries calculated to increase in some vast and untold amount, 
the sum of human happiness; and mark the misery and desolation which 
follow, when the hopes excited by these preteuders are, dispelled. It is | 
often said in apology fur such persons, that they are after all, sincere ; that 
they are deceived rather thau deceivers; that they do not ask others to 
adopt opinions which they hive not heartily accepted themselves; but 
apply to ‘his reasoning the principle that I have been endeavouring to il- 
lustrato from the life of Watt, and we shall fiud, I think, that the excuse 
is, in most cases but a sorry one, if, indeed, it be any excuse atail. God 
has planted within the mind of man, the lights of reason and of consci- 
ence, and without it, he has placed those of revelation and experience, 
and if man wilfully extinguishes those lights, in order that, under cover of 
the darkness which he has himself made, he may instail in the sanctuary 
of his understanding and heart, where the image of trath alone should 
dwell, a vain idol, a creature of his own fond imaginiags, it will, L fear, 
but little avail him, more especially in that day whea the secrets of all 


receptions are in preparation, and Fashion, more brilliant than ever, has 
just resumed her empire. 

The late weather has caused fars to be adopted to complete all éoilettes 
Sable isthe most in fashion for morning walk. Nothing is more rich in 
effect, or more distingué, than a velvet or rich damask dress, trimmed with 
this magnificent fur. Canadian martin may take its place, butis far from 
producing the same effect. Ermine is worn for dinners and evening cloaks: 
this showy fur is not fitted for the promenade, but requires a carriage. 

Cloaks and mautles (of velvet) are trimmed with fur; some attempts 
have been made to line them with fur ; but this lining makes them so 
heavy, sv devoid of grace, that they are ouly tolerated s carriage or the- 
tre cloaks. Again cloaks called “ wrappers” lined with levantine, are 
generally adopied. Satin mantles fitting to the figure are long from the 
skirt behind and very short and circular in front ; trimmed with a broad 
black lace, aud surmounted with quilled ribbon. The cape descends 
rather lower than the figure ; very much cut away on the arms, and 
finished in front ; at the waist trimmed all round with lace, surmounted 
with quilled ribbon; another ribbon also encircles the throat, and ter- 
minates at the waist with a rosette of ribbon and long ends; the sleeves 
are long, half fall, trimmed with lace and quilled ribbon These mantles 
are generally worn by young people. 

Cachmere dresses are trimmed with two rows of deep fringe, headed 
with gimp. Damask or moire dresses are extremely elegant, when the 
trout is trimmed with two rows of lace, rather high, arranged in zig-zag, 
uniting in the middle of the skirt with a knot of ribbons without ends. 
The boddice, with a circular peak, is trimmed like the skirts with lace, 
arranged in zig-zag, commencing from the shoulder to the bottom of the 
boddice, aud meeting in the middle with knots of ribbon. The sleeves 
are worn just rounded at the bottom, and open on the arm bordered 
with lace. Patfted sleeves are often worn ; wale they should be cambric, 
muslin, lace, or blonde, according to the material of the dress or the rest 
of the ¢éoiletie. 

Bull dresses are more transparent, and more fully trimmed than ever ; 
flowers are worn on them in profusion; and embroidered nets, with gold 
and silver silks, ure very attractive. 

Tunics are spoken of. Is this a reminiscence of the empire? In all 
cases these tunics could not but be exceedingly graceful and becoming. 
The elegant Princess Mathilde Demidoff is about to set the fashion to all 
our elegant Parisians, who already flock around her. Feathers, flowers, 
and diamonds play the principal part in the head dresses. 

Velvet dresses are so much adopted for morning calls, that ladies of 
distinction wear them little for evening. Pekin satins, brocades of gold 
and silver, plain satins, or brocaded with brilliaut colours, ornamented with 
Jaces aud jewe!s, make splendid dresses for ladies who do uot dance, aud 
allow young persous to adorn themselves with light ussues—so fresh, so 
transparent, 80 becoming to the freshuess of their age. “ Napoleon” tulies 
are all the rage amongst our young daucers. They are the greatest and 
most charming novelty of the day.—London paper. 





Loxpon Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—Notwiihstanding previous 
announcements that there would be but one Italian Qpera Company in 
London during the ensuing season, the reverse appears to be the fact, if 
we may judge by the following extract from a generally well-informed 
source.—*‘‘ Le Phophéte”’ has been secured for the Covent Garden Italian 
Opera, next season. Madame Viardot-Garcia has sigued au engagement 
to sustain her original part in it. M. Meyerbeer has also agreed tv come 
to London to conduct the first three performances. It is added that the 
other female character in the opera is to be arranged by him expressly 
for Madame Grisi. We are further assured that M. Meyerbeer’s visit ‘0 
England will be one of observation, preliminary to his writing for this 
country an Oratorio, the subject of which has been already selected by 
him. At present, we apprehend, he will find no such means of execution 
in any other corner of Europe. Among other arrangements for the Royal 
Italian Opera semi-officially announced are the production of “ Mas- 
saniello,” with Signor Marie in the principal character,—of Meyerbeer’s 
“ Roberto,”—Rossini’s ‘* Moise’ (this being dilferent from Rossini’s 
“ Mosé”’ by an entirely new first act written for Paris,)—the ‘“ Zauber- 
fldte” of Mozart, (when shall we hear of his “Idomeneo ?”) &c. It is 
added that the next season isto be Madame Grisi’s lastin Bugland; that 
the differences between the management and Signor Ronconi have been 
reconciled; and that—besides Siguora Angri, who 1s to replace Mddle. 
Alboni and Miss Katherine Hayes, already announced as coming,—Mudlle. 
de Merie, the young contralto mentioned a week or two since, is to ap- 
pear. The above rumours make up a brilliant “ note of promise ;” bat 
if the perform nce thereof is to succeed (in every seuse of the word,) too 
much timne—«hether on the pretext of débuts or of the farewell pertorm- 
anuces—must not be devoted to old works. 

Other tales are flying about—good by way of pastime, until they are 
coutradicted. Mr. Lumley’s retirement from management— Mdlle. 





hearts shal! be revealed, if he shall plead in exteuuation ef Ais guilt that 
he did not invite others to worship the idol until he had fallen prostrate 
himself before it.—(Great cheering.) These, gentlemen, are traths which 
I chink it will be well for usto lay to heart. 1 address myself more par- 
ticularly to you who are entering epou the useful and honourable career 
of the British merchant; for you are now standing on the lower steps of 
a ladder, which, wheu it is mounted with diligence and circumspection, 
leads always to respectability, not unfrequently to high honour and dis- 
tinction. —(Cheers.) Bear in mind, then, that the quality which ought 
chiefly to distinguish those who aspire to exercise a controlling action, 
from those who have only a subordinate part to play, is the knowledge of 
principles and general laws. A few examples will make the truth of 
this proposition apparent to you. Take, fur instance, the case of the 
builder. The mason and carpenter must know how to hew the stone and 
square the timber, and follow out faithfully the working plaa placed in 
their hands. But the architect must kuvw much more than this; he 
must be acquainted with the principles of proportion and form; he must 
kuow the laws which regulate the distribution of heat, light, and air, in 
order that he may give to each part of a complicated structure its due 
share of these advantages, and combine the multifarious details into a 
consistent whole. Take again the case of the seaman. It is enough for 
the steersman that he watch certain symptoms in the sky and on the 
waves; that he note the shifting of the wind and compass, and attend to 
certain precise rules which have been given for his guidance. But the 
master of the ship, if he be fit for his sitaation—and [ am sorry to say 
that many undertake the duties of that responsible office who are not fit 
for it—must be thorouglily acquainted, not ouly with the map of the 
earth and heavens, but he must know also all that science has revealed 
of some of the most subtle of the operations of nature; he must under- 
stand, as far as man can yet discoyer them, what are the laws which re- 
gulate the movements of the currents, the direction of the tempest, and 
the meanderings of the magnetic fluid. Or, to take a case with which 
you are more familiar,—that of the merchant. The merchant’s clerk 
must understand book-keeping and double-eutry. aud kuow how to ar- 
range every item under its proper head, and how to balance the whole 
correctly. Bat the head of the establishment must be acquainted, in ad- 
dition this, with the laws which regulate the exchanges, with the 
principles that atfect the production and distribution of national wealth, 
and therefore with those social and political causes which are ever ani 
anon at work to disturb calculations, which would have been accurate 


enough tor quiet times, but which are iusuflicieat for others.—(Loud 
cheers. ) 


I think, therefore, that haveestablished the trath of the proposition, 
that men who aspire to exercise a directing and coatrolling influence in 
any pursuit or business, should he distinguished by a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and general laws. But it isin the acquisition of this knowl- 

e, and more especially in its application to the occurrences 
of daily life, that the chief necessity arises for the exercise of those high 
moral qualities, with the importauce of which I have endeavoured, iu 
these brief remarks, to impress you.—(Cheers). Allow me, therefore, in 
closing them, to offer you one word of advice and warning, aud accept 
it as coming from a friend.—(Loud cheers). Never forget that as you as- 
cend, your responsibili‘ies to yourselves and to society increase ; that the 
higher you soar into that region of freedom of mind—the beauties aud de- 
lights ot which have been set forth with so much effect by the Rev. Gen- 
tleman bekind me—the more arnt is itthat your principles should 
be sound, your researches indefatigable, your judgment unclouded, and 
your affectious pure. Nor need we be ashamed to borrow in this matter 
a lesson and example from the processes of vegetable life : for just in pro- 
portion as the tree rises from the earth, as it extends its branches and 
multiplies its leaves, as it enters into freer communion with the gales of 








heaven, and drinks inlarger measure the dews of the morning and the 
rays of the noon-day sun; justin that proportion does it strike its roots 
deeper into the earth, and cling more tenaciously to the soil from which 
it derives the principles of life and vigour. For be assured that if it were 
otherwise, its elevation, how fair soever the show that accompanied it, 
would but prove the prelude to its fall. 


———— 


Panis Fasaions ror THE New Year.—The drawing-rooms of Paris are 
becoming throvged. The fasbionable resort to them in crowds; official 


Jeuny Lind’s withdrawal from the stage—treaties undertaken by M. 
Vatel for Her Majesty's T'heatre, &c. Tuus run the reports; any ene of 
which may be true, or all false. —Thoet Mr. Bunn will not re-open Covent 
Garden Theatre after Christmas, is a piece of somewhat more certain 
news which will surprise uo one. 





AvurHorsatp.—Mr. Macaulay’s “ History” is outof priat. Three thou- 
sand copies—the uumber of the first edition—are already sold; and a 
second edition—it is said au improved one—is already in the press. The 
rumour ruué that the author has sold his two volumes for ten years to the 
Messrs. Lougman, for an annuity of £600 for that period. If poetry be 
down in market value, history is, it seems, up. ‘The Row” and Albe 
marle street would now probably return “Paradise Lost” without looking 
at it—so that Simmons’s £5 was after all a liberal sum for an ep'c poem, 
v-hen we contrast 1848 with 1667. Hume made very little by his “* His- 
tory ;” but Smollett made £2,000 in a very short time—and his work is 
said to have sold to the then amazing extent of 10000 copies. {[t was} 
time that history should have a turn. Mr. Hallam’s historical works have, 
it is true, sold well; but Carte struggled hopelessly against want—and Sir 
Harris Nicolas, whose whole life was dedicated unremittingly to the illus- 
tration of English history, has just passed from amongst us in circum- 
stances too painful to describe. Our writers should learn, however, (and 
there are examples enough already to have taught them) that the mere 
keeping together of facts, the dry display, as it were, of antiquarian 
diligence, has but slender charms for the general reader. The labours 
of Carte and Nicolas are—like the drawings of great masters—of use 
only to students. The multitude look for colour and composition, and tor 
that skill which can “ even make dry bones live.” Let us add to this 
pleasing account of the book market that 10,000 copies of Mr. Dickens's 
Christmas story were sold on the first day of publication.—London 
Atheneum. 


Tue Hon. anv Rev. Baptist Noew’s Expianation has just issued from 
the press. The following is an extract :—“ As in the following work | 
have frankly attacked the union between the Church and State, I feel 
constrained to bear my humble testimony to the piety and worth of many 
who uphold it. [have stated, without reserve, the influence of the sys- 
tem upon preiates; but how many instances occur in which men, rsised 
to the most ensoaring honours, have successfully resisted their tempta- 
ticus! Of those prelates with whom I have the honour to be acquain- 
ted, some I admire for their simplicity, benevolence, and liberality ; and 
others still more for eminent piety. Most wisely in many instances, and 
most conscientiously, [ doubt not, in all, have the present Government 
administered their ecclesiastical patronage. Still more anxious am | to 
do justice to my beloved and honoured brethren, the evangelical minis- 
ters of the Establishment. Having acted with them for many years, I 
can speak of their principles with confidence. Nuinbers of them whose 
names I should rejoice to mention here with honour, are as sincere in ad- 
hering to the Rsiablishment as [ wish to be in quitting it. Of many of 
them, Iam convinced that they surpass me in devotedness to Christ. 
Worthy successors of Romaine and John Venn, of Newton, Cecil, and 
Thomas Scott, of Robinson and Simeon, I hope that, remaining conscien- 
tiously in the Establishment, they will have the respect and affection of 
all good men. May they enjoy increasivg comtort and usefulness to the 
end of their ministry! While I condemn a State prelacy, [ honour each 
pious prelate: while I mourn the relations of godly pastors to the State, 
I no less rejoice in their godliness. The reasous for separation appear to 
me clear; but I do not expect others to thiuk as Ido. In claiming my 
own liberty ot judgment, I learn to respect theirs. To remain in the 
Establishment with my views would be crimiual—with theirs itis a 
duty. If by any of my expressions I have unnecessarily wounded the 
teelings ofmy Christian brother, I ask him to forgive me. If I have un- 
consciously fallen into an exaggefation, I deeply deploreit. Throughout 
the work I have made a clear distinction betweeu Evangelical and un- 
Evangelical clergymen—between those who preach the Gospel and those 
whodo not preach it. Nospurious liberality—no fear of ceusure—should 
obliterate the distinction; yet many, doubtless, whoare not ranked 
among the Evangelical party—whodo not support their institutions, and 
who do not usually act with them—may be converted and faithtul minis- 
ters of Christ. Lastly, I must express my regret thatI have not done 








to have spent the remainder of my days. Sterner duties, which the 
study of the Word of God has forced upon my attention, have to be fn. 
filled. But I cannot quit them without an earnest prayer that my suc- 
cessor may receive much grace to build them up in piety, nor without 
my grateful thanks for their abundant and uavarying kindness.” 





SIPS OF “ PUNCH.” 


His New Year’s Prevace.—Time turns over a new leaf—page 1849. 

It will takesome pause to convince us thut the leaf de turned ; to assure 
us of the exit of Eighteen-Forty-Eight. And for this good reason :— 
Eighteen-Forty-Bight has, all through his life, been such an uproarious 
kuave, that we cannot for awhile get his doings out of our eurs. Like 
the bell tat vibrates with ihe last stroke of twelve—with the last pulsa- 
tion of the dead year—so does the round world still hata with the hub- 
bub of the deceased. 

France rings with a brassy sound—the sound of a counterfeit Nar. 

A crown has been suddenly dropt in Austria, and (though picked up 
again) we still hear the echo of the fall. 

Prussia pricks up her ears, startled by the rampling of parchment—tho 
unfolding of a Constitution. 

Rome, with Head separated still, like St. Denis, moves on. 

Naples shifts uneasily under a lucifer sceptre. 

Spain, to be sure, is tolerably quiet; for, like a bankrupt pieman, she 
has no money to pitch and toss with. 

The Rassian Bear sucks his paws, seeming inclined to doze. 

And Joun Butt, rejoicing from his show of cattle, smacks his lips at fat 
six inches on the ribs. 

If, however, Eighteen-Forty-Eight have been a swaggerer, Bighteen- 
Forty-Nine, feeling himself a born gentleman, will, no doubt, behave him- 
self as such. In France, he will be the pink of courtesy and gentleness ; 
he will cease to yell Mourir pour la patrie; but*do the best to Vivre 
a la patrie. France has died often enough: it is now high time to try 
to live. 

Austria will plant olives throughout, and disband her armies. Mortars 
will be turned into beehives; and lances into vine-poles. We already 
see Jellachich and Windischgratz promoted from the field of glory to the 
field of turnips. 

Prussia will march on softly and comfortably in the path of Constita- 
tional Freedom—a path carpeted with the best of Berlin wool, worked 
with excellent designs. 

The Pore, having read the following notice of Punch :—*“ If Pius will 
return, all will be forgotten ; his absence is not yet generally known :”— 
the Pope, we say, having read this, goes back; aud makes haste to 
secure his triple crown with the best Roman cement. 

Naples dves nothing but eat maccaroni; and Sicilians and Neapolitans 
do not eat one another. Ferdinand’s lucifer sceptre changes into a sugar- 
stick. 

Spaiu is prouder than ever; never with such good reasonmShe pays 
her debts. 

We hear nothing of Russia; and frqnm some folks, no news is the best 
of news. 

Joun Buct has been very economical, and very busy. He has wholly 
discharged a good many idlers ; and others he has put upon small pensions, 
t. let them die comfortably out. But to think of John’s business all 1849! 
He basn’t had a moment’s rest, orders from customers at home and abroad 
coming so thick uponhim. Aud the fine old fellow—for John, after all, 
is never without hope—anticipating this, has already taken off his hat 
and, having had a Merry Christmas, (pray shout with him) shouts for— 
‘A Happy New Year.’ 


Tux Orera TeLaxournHanon.—Our attention has been directed to an 
article made of Gutta Percha, called the Telukouphanon, or Speaking 
Trnmpet, a contrivance by which it is stated, that a clergyman having 
three livings might preach the same sermon in three ditlerent churches at 
the same time. Thus also it would be inthe power of Mr. Lumley, during 
the approaching holiday time, to bring home the Opera to every lady’s 
drawing-room in London. Let him cause to be constructed, at the back 
of her Majesty’s Theatre, an apparatus on the principle of the Ear of 
Dionysius, care having been taken to render it a good ear for music. 

Next, having obtained an act of parliament for the purpose, let him lay 
down, after the nanner of pipes, a number of Telakouphana, counected 
—the reader will excuse the apparent vulgarism—with this Ear, and 
extended to the dwellings of such as may be willing to pay for the ac- 
commodation. In this way our domestic establishments might be served 
with the liquid notes of Jenny Lind as eusily as they are with soft water, 
and could be supplied with music as readily as they can with gas. Then, 
at a soirée or eveuing party, if a desire were expressed for a little music, 
we should only have to turn on the Sonnambula or the Puritani, as the 
case might be; aa arrangement which would provide us with a delighttal 
eubstitute for a deal of execrable singing, besides being in general highly 
conducive to the harmony of private families. 

Turowine Stones THROUGH Ick.—A delightfal recreation for youth, 
which combines healthful exercise with the luxury of window breaking, 
without danger or expense. 


A Case ror Counset.—Briefless has had the following case for his 
opinion dropped iuto oar letter-bot. The learned gentleman Is not tn the 
habit of looking at papers coming before him iu this shape in the light of 
anything better than waste paper; aod he generally converts them week- 
ly into asmal! patof real Dorset, by a contract with his batterman. 
There was, however, something so extremely inviting to his ingenuity in 
the accompanying case—something so tempting to his legal acumen— 
that he could not forbear from writing upon it. The following is the 
Case : 

If A. B. is swallowed by the Great Sea Serpent, would A. B. becomea 
tenantin tail after the possibility of issue extinct? 

The following is the Opir.ion : : 

The question submitted in the above case is rather nice, though the po- 
sition of A. B. is rather otherwise. Much depends upon the fuct whe- 
ther A. B. is regularly in, or is merely in de son tort, or whether he has 
suffered an entry in the usual manner. It is true that if he is tenant in 
tuil and the tail remains by way of jointure, there will be so far a joint 
tenancy. As, however, my opinion is required on the entire case, I feel 
disposed to say conditionally, ‘* No,” if the premises hold; but if other- 
wise, pusitively ‘ Yes.” J. Briefless. 


Tue Caristmas Waits.—Louis-Philippe, Henri-Ciug, Grizot, Louis- 
Blauc, Ledru Rollin, Raspail, all waiting for an opportunity in France. 
Smithfield market waiting to be removed, and the city of London wait- 
ing for another member. The Spauish bondholders waiting fora dividend; 
the pedestal in Trafalgar square waiting for a statue; the Vernon gallery 
waiting in the dark fora light; the Protectionists waiting for aleader 5 
and all parties, Tories, Whigs, Radicals, and Nothiugarians, waiting tor the 
coming man. 

A Simpce Question AnswereD.—Boy. Papa, What’s an In-ter-rog-a- 
to-ry 1” ‘ YF? 

Father. ‘“ My dear, an Interrogatory is a very explicit method, used 
principally in Chancery proceedings, for obtaiting a correct answer to a 
simple question. Thus :—* Wether Joun JoNes, on such aday, and at 
sucht a place, did, should, could, would, might, er ought ; or whether he 
didu’t, shouldn’t, coulda’t, wouldn’t, mightn’t ; or if he didu’t, shouldn’t, 
couldn’t, wouldn’t, mightn’t, or oughtn’t, why dido’t he, shouldn't he, 
couldn't he, wouldn’t he, mightn’t he, or oughtu’t he; and if noton such 
a day, aud at sucha place, then whetherat some other, and what, day au 
place he did, should, could, would, might, oronght; or whether Be 
didn’t, shouldn’t, couldn’t, wouldn’t, mightn’t, or oughtn’t; or under some 
other, and what pecuiiar, or if not peculiar under some other aud what 
circumstances; and if not, why not, or how otherwise, do it. 





Eoyrt anp Nineven.—Mr. Geo. R. Gliddon (the well-known lecturer 
on Egypt, and to whom the American public is largely inane for in- 
formation upon hierogly phical subjects) is now In London, eeply “y 
ged with the erudite Birch, of the British Museum, in the study of the 
recently discovered autiquities of Nineveh. | hese antiquities, re flecting 
a flood of light upon the early unwritten history of the East, are now 
claiming a large share of the attention of the learned, It will be grat 
fying to know that it is the intention of Mr. Gliddon to prepare a series 
of lectures upon these antiquities, largely illustrated by cuts and draw- 
ings, and embracing the eutire results of their investigation by European 
scholars. Mr. Gliddon, upon his return to the United States (which will 
take place some time during 'he coming summer,) will also bring with 
him the later discoveries in Egyptian scleuce, which have bee iu neither 
few nor unimportant. Few men possess Mr. Gliddon’s ability i popu- 
larizing abstruse subjects, and we anticipate much pleasure trem his new 
labours in the field of archeological research.—Literary W orld. 





“nis ibe isi 
Pritcairn’s Istanp.—The last accounts from Vaiparaiso describe a visit 





more for the welfare of a friendly, considerate, and riage | chureh, to 
which I have been for twenty-two years a pastor, and with whom hoped 


, : vast Bos cere weg ite 
recently paid by her Majesty’s ship Calypso, to the inbabitanis of Pi 

cairn’s Teland. The population was found to be 140, of which 71 are 
males, and 69 females, and the present chief magistrate is George Adams, 
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the son of John Adams, one of the mutineers of the Bounty. The island 
contains about 400 acres of land, which is quite capable of cultivation, 
and which might supply 2000 inhabitants, but only 60 acres are in use, 
that amount bein fally sufficient for existing wants. Formerly, the ab- 
sence of water, of which there is not a single spring on the island, was 
found to be an insuperable ebjection to living upon it; bat this is now 
obviated by the use of well-constructed tanks, which enable the rest- 
deuts not unly to collect enough for themselves, but also to sup ly the 
vessels that visit them. The condition of the entife community, oth as 
regards intelligence and morality, is spoken of in high terms, and they are 
likened in their appearauce and in their general arrangements to the in- 
habitants of one of the better sort of villages in England. They consider 
themselves English subjects, and acknowledge no other supremacy or 
allegiance. 





A Paracuure ror Coat-rits.—To descend into mines and coal-pits, 
and to ascend by means of vertical ladders, are operations so fatiguing 
that the Belgian pitmen prefer, in spite of the regulations which forbid 
it, to expose their lives to the risk of the strength of a rope, which, un- 
fortunately, often breaks aud precipitates them to the bottom. Last 
week an experiment on a large scale was made at Brussels, which, ac- 
cording to the local journals, demonstrated in the most efficient manner, 
that heucetorth this danger no longer exists tor the pitmen. By means 
of an extremely simple apparatus, the cuffat remains suspended in the 
middl» of the shaft when the rope breaks. This trial was not made by 
means of a working model, bat in a pit of some depth; the apparatas was 
worked by men who remained suspended in the well when the rope 
broke short off. The effect of this apparatus was shown before a nume- 
rous company, composed of meu of information, the greater part familiar 
with the ase of mines. Their satisfaction was so great that they 
spoutaneously offered to the inventor to make affidavit of the facts to 
which they had been witnesses. Amongst the party was a gentleman, 
who wisbed the experiment to be tried upon himself; the rope having 


fie Albion. 


liness of the boiler, distilled water only oy Soyoaee The perchloride is 
an 0 5 Ser 2 fluid, but it is stated that the tubes once charged will lasta 
considerable time, the alternate vapourism and condensation occasioning 
bat a trifling waste. The quantity employed in working the above en- 
gine is about furty pounds. —On Wednesday, Dec. 27, the committee of 
the free baths and wash-houses, in Glass-house-yard, East Smithfield, made 
their third annaal report. During the last twelve months the number who 
had availed themselves of the baths had been 33,655; washers and 
driers, 34,843; and 12,610 ironers. The receipts for the past year were 
£367 53. 1ld., which the expenditure exceeded by £102 19s. Lld.—The 
experimeut of publishing newspapers in England below the old prices. 
has proved a failure. The price of the London Daily News, which origi- 
nated the experiment, will be raised after the commencement of the 





SS 
Fredricks, fm 6th Drag Gds, to be Lt, v tt<+ille who ex. 50th Ft, Acting Assist- 
Surg, AA to be Assist-Surg, v Burke, pro in 40h Wt. 57th Ft, Staff Surg 
of Sec Class C A Gordon, M.D, to be Surg, v Richardson, dee. 63d Ft, Gent 
Cadet V Mackesy,fm RJ Mil Coll to be Ens, without pur, v Delhoste, prom. 64th 
Ft, Lt Col J Stopford, fm 40th Ft, to be Lt Col, v Stretton, who ex ; Capt F Hol- 
land, fm 31st Ft, to be Capt v Carter, who ex ; Lt W F J Morphy, from 28th Fr, to 
be Lt v Godley, who ex. 65th Ft, T G Strange, gent to be Ens by pur, v Dudgeon. 
prom in the 80th Ft. 69th Ft, W W Somerville, MD, tobe Assist Surg, v George, 
appto 12th Lt Drags. 70th Ft, Surg W Harvey, fm 2d Ft tobe Surg v Pilleau, 
app tothe Staff. 71st, CaptN M Stack to be Maj by pur, v Foy, whoret; L CW 
Sutton to be Capt by pur v Stack; Ens J R Uniacke tobe Lt, by pur Sutton; C 
Blennerhassett, gent to be Ens by pur, v Uniacke. 76th Ft, Lt J R Lovett, fm 
half pay 4th Ft, to be Ltv Minnitt, app to Rl Canadian Rifle Regt. 80th Ft, Le 
E Hardinge tobe Capt, by pur, v Creagh, who ret ; Ens J J Dudgeon, fm 65th Ft, 





to be Lt by pur v Hardinge. 52d Ft, Lt W R Farmar, fm half pay 50th Ft, to 
be Lt v Bernard, app paymaster. 96th Ft, Lt PJJ Grant, fin 3d 1 Regt, to 
Page: > . Ek ae Maees Sal be Lt, v Swabey, whose appointment has been cancelled. Ritle Brigade, Lt Ade 
treasury.—The proceeds of the Jenny Lind Coucerts for the Royal Infir- | 7 suiour to be Capt, without pur v Murray, died of his wounds ; Lt A.A Catt- 
inary at Manchester amo wnt to £2772 73.6 l., to which must be added the | wright to be Capt by pur v Ramsay, whoret; Sec Lt G H W Walkerto be First 
handsome donation of £105 from Mr. Alexander Glendenning, per Mr. | [Lt by par, v Cartwright ; W T Markham, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur v Walker ; 
C. Harter; so that the aggregate amount is £2877 7s.6d. The expenses | Gent Cadet H H G Macdonell, from Rl Mil Coll to be Sec Lt without pur. Rl 
did not exceed £400, which leaves a vet sam of £2477 applicable to the | Canadian Rifle Regt, Lt J C_Minnitt, fm 76th Fttobe Lt v Black, prom, De 
erection of a new wiug to the Manchester Royal Lutirmary. Benen See of bi ps er A, a fm half ray unatt, to be Lt-Col v 

The Chester (England) Courant relates the particulars ofa “ row” that | oman Vis fare Soe 6% Feeaieng Se ee : i aces 
recently took place in the theatre of that town, on the occasion of Miss } Brevet To be Lt-Cols in the Army, Majs J Garvock, of 3ist Ft, F Eld, of 90th 
Bouton sail aie @rtnce aad Sailet. The nelater of tie bits teak | Ft, 8 Beckwith of Ritle Brigade. 

usiimans appearance In Womeo aud J aie! . ne pi inter ol the bilis loo } To be Majors in the Army, Cavts J H Bringharst, of 90th Ft, GA L Blenkin- 
measures to recover the payment of his claim ugniust the company, where- sopp, of 45th Ft, J Armstrong, of Cape Mounted Riflemen. 
upon the players refused te act uuless their claims too were paid. The | Brevet, Lt-Col J Taylor, of Depot Battalion (Isle of Wright), to be Col in the 
cousequeuce was that Miss Cashman’s engagement was broken up, and | army. The under mentioned Galows of the Hon. the E I Company's Service to 
she lost her expenses and promised pay, notwithstanding which she | have the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period of their being 
offered to perform without remuneration, and to contribute £5 ($25) | placed nnder the command of Lt Col Sir F Smith, of Rl Engineers, at Chatham, 
towards paying the actors. for Field Instructions in the art of Sapping and Mining :—J M Leod Innes, E 

te: od wee a 5 WiRiate Wiis | Walker, GT Chesney. A Davidson, J A Ballard, gents. 

Ositvany.—On Tharsday a, nH eo 1 ri pa vlna ookl ag M “ste, | Hospi tan Starr.— Inspector Gen of Hospitals, with local rank, J Davy, M.D., 
son of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, by Lady Augusta Murray, | 4, jo Inspector-General of Hospitals. Depy-Inspector-Gen of Hospitals A Stew- 
daughter of the Karl of Dunmore, to whom his Royal Highness was married at : 


next session of Parliament. The New Reform party have adopted this | 
jovrnat as their regular organ, and have placed a fund of 25.0002. in its 














snapped, he and the workmen accompanying him were spontaneously 
stayed without feeling the slightest shock.— English paper. 





THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 
OFFICIAL RETURN OF CASES. 


No. of Deaths. Recoverles. Under treatment, or 





Cases. result nots ated. 
Already reported. 
In Londow aud vicinity 533 270 100 163 
Ia the Country 298 155 2 i01 
In Scotland 3.059 1.459 4651 1,169 
Total 3,890 1,884 603 1,433 
Fresu Cases Rerortep 
THIs DAY, Dec. 28. 
In London and vicinity 2 2 _ ain 
In the country 10 2 1 — 
InScotland 137 78 35 —_ 
Total new cases ,149 82 36 _ 





Canapa Company.—The half yearly general Court of Proprietors of 
this compa:y was held on the 28th yt, in the offices of the company, at 
St. Helen’s place, Bishopsgate street; Chas Franks, Esq., governor of the 
company, was in the chair. 

The advertisement calling the meeting, and the minutes of previous 
meetings, having been read by Mr. Perry, the secretary, 

The Cliairman said that the business befure them consisted in the elec- 
tion of a director, in the room of Martiu Tucker Smith, Esq., M.P., who 
had disqualified, and in declaring the half yearly dividend. With regard 
to the election of a director, as there was only one candidate, Sir Minto 
Farquhar, and as, by one of the by-laws of the company, it was provided 
that in all cases where the number of candidates did not exceed the nam- 
ber of vacancies, the election should be determined by a show of hands; 
he should propose to proceed with that part of the business first. Hethen 
moved that Sir Minto Farquhar be chosen a director of the compauy, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman theu proceeded to say, that, with regard to the question 
of the dividend, there was some information which the directors wished 
to lay before the company. They were aware that the accounts were 
made out yearly, up tu the end of the year in Canada; and that the re- 
port was laid before the general court at their meeting in March, The 
report for the past year would be laid before them in March next, as 
usual, but as Ss the question of dividend, that depended upon the 
report furaished in March last, of which all of them had received a copy. 
But there was some further information since received, respecting the 
rates of Jand, and the receipt of money, which he would lay before them 
up to the latest period. Accounts had been received of the rates of land 
to the 30th Nov., 1848. He found there had been sold of Crown reserves, 
3409 acres, al 17s per acre; of the Huron tract, 8931 acres at 13s 1d per 
acre; m rking in all, 12,340 acres, at an average of 15s per acre. Up to 
the same period in 1847, there had been 25,321 acres sold. With regard 
to the amount of lands leased, he had to state that there had been leased 
of the crown reserves, 14,032 acres; Huron tract, 37,499 acres ; making 
a total of 51,531 acres leased against 80,800 acres leased up to the 30th of 
November, 1847. The total quantity of land disposed of in 1848, thus 
amounted to 63,871 acres, while the total disposed of in 1847 was 106,124 
acres. Tuis was the account which he had to give with respect to the 
disposal vf land. With regard to the receipts of money during the same 
period, there had been received, not reckoning shillings or pence; for the 
first payment of lands sold, £6146 ; bills received as instalments for pre- 
vious sales, £11,706 ; rents of lands leased, £7720; interest, £5681 ; 
transfer ives, £123; timber cut down, £119 ; making together the sum 

of £31,497. During the same period, in 1847, the receipts had been 
£38,103 13s 4d. The amouut remitted by settlers to their frierds in Eu- 


£5 53 2d euch. The amount deposited with the company tor remittance 
to Canada, siuce the Ist of Jauuary last, was £26,295 183. The number 
amounted to 27,939. He had only to read now the resolution which had 


videud, which was to the effect, that the directurs recommended to the 





rope, through this company, was £9106 15s 2d; in 1731 sums averaging | 


of emigrants that had arrived at Quebec in the course of the year 1848 | 


been come to, at the last meeting of the directors, with regard to the di-| Ft, P F de Quincey, fin 85th Fi, A Scheberras, fin 80th Ft, G@ MM Nair, fm 67th Ft 


4 . cag ig 0g ‘ ~ at art. M.D, to be Inspector-Gen of Hospitals in the Windward and Leeward Is- 
| Rome, in 1793. Upon the death of the Duke, in 1843, Sir Augustus F rederic lands only, vJ Davy, M,D, who ret upon half pay. Staff-Surg of the First tens 
| preferred his claim to succeed to the titles and honours of his father, and the WwW Mina .ik ne Depy-Inspector-Gen of Hospitals, v Stewart. Surg W Bain, M 

claim was heard by the House of Lords in that year, when, after proof wasgiven | p fy 34th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the First Class, vy Munro Surg H Pilleau, fm 
of the marriage of his father and mother, and of the birth of Sir Augustus Fre- 0th Ft, tobe *Staff-earg of Sec Class v L ewwie, M D whe ret upon half-pay. 
deric in 1794, a question was submitted to the Judges upon the effect of the Royal | gurg H Ma hohee M.D, fin 40th Ft to be Staff. Surg of Sec Class, v Gordon, app 
Marriage Act,12 George III. ‘The Judges pronounced their opinion to be that) i57ih Ft eta "Assist-Surad A Fraser, MD, tobe staf Surg of the See Class 
that statute had incapacitated the descendants of George II. from contracting a! yguinh a oa od Ft. Stat Assist-Surg S M’Vittie Lloyd, M.D, to be staff- 
| legal marriage without the consent of the Crown, either within the British domin Surg of the Bec Class, v Denn app to 34th Ft Acting Accist-Sure 0 C Mike 
| ious orelsewhere, whereupun the House of Lords resolved that Sir Augustus | (oie M.D, tobe Reslee Sein A forces, v Fraser. J F Matthew, gent, to be 
Frederic had not established his claim. nankes Shao: bi the Wanene +7 loyd " P il 
Lately, at Boulogne, Colonel Sir Edward Mills. Oathe Lith November, the | “yeyoraxpuM.— Assist Surg to the Forces William Smellie Johnstone, M.D 
Rey. I’ather ¥. de Vico, Papal Astronomer ofthe Roman College. On the 25th | os “eed ermitted to sant - his commission 
| Dec., in London, W. Walton Lake, Esq., formerly a resident for many years| | oo ~e- sallges 8 e i 4 - ro me 
| in New York. At Bowenpilly, Secunderabad, East Indies,on the 28th of Oct., | Wak Orricz, Dac - 29th—-2d Lt Drags—t Pearson, Gent to be Cor, 7 Oe, v 
of fever, John Field, Esq. veterinary surgeon to the 3d Light Cavalry. the Hon. | Hodgson, pro; Dee 29. J D Bennett, Gent to be Cor, by pur, v ee 
East India Company's Service, in the 26th yearof his age. At Bombay, on the | @PP has been cancelled ; Dec. 30. 13th Lt Drags, John avis, py | Cc ing: 
| Sth of Nov., Captain &. J. Brown, Bengal Engineers, Secretary tothe Govern- | ™aster), to be Cor, by pur, v White, pro ; Dec. 29. L5th Lt Drags, t ‘Fc 
ment in Scinde, third son of R. Brown, Esq., East Dorne house, Bognor, aged 32. from half pay 16th it Drags, to be Lt v Bennett, dec ; Dec 29. Ist Regt o t, . 
At Bournemouth, on the 20th ult., Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, Esq., of Picca- | H Dowker, from 6th F t, to be Capt v Isaac, who ex; Dec 29. 4th Ft, Ens A 
| dilly-terrace, London, Bretton-park, in the county of York, and Bywell-hall, in the | H Ansell, from 70th F t, to be Ens v Knott app Qtm ; Ens T Knott - be Mom 
county of Northumberland, Onthe 27th ult., at his residence, Clifton vale, in his Perry, app Ens 70th Ft; Dec 29. Sth Ft, W M Carter, Gent, to be Sec Lt. by 





92d year, Richard Wilbraham, Esq., Captain R. N. At Malta, on the 5th ult., W. 

H. Hotham, Esq., Lieutenant 44th Regt., eldest son of the Hon. Captain Hotham, | 
R N., and the Lady Susan Hotham. i 
M. Brewn, late of the 23d Regiment of Foot, in the 71st year of his age. 
mont, Waterford, Capt. Sir Samuel Reberts, R.N., C. B. 
13 years of age, he commenced his naval career on board her Majesty's cutter Ex 
pedition 
service 32. He served in 15 different ships during the war, and since the peace 
he commanded five. Cn the 25th of October last, at Nainée Thal, East Indies, 


At Bel. 


son of the Right Hon. 8. R. Lushington. 


APPoINTMENTS.—James Cockburne, Esq., to be Stipendiary Magistrate in the 


Mr. Baines, Q. C., M.P. for Hull, to be head of the Poor Law Board, inroom of 
Mr. Charles Buller, M. P., deceased. 


APPOINTMENTS.— DowNING-STREET, DEc. 26.—Lieut. Col. George Buller, of 
the Rifle Brigade, to be Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; 


At Chichester, or the 11th ult. Captain E. | 
In 1798, being then bat | Ens J Biggs to 


Of the 53 years service since his enteringthe Navy, he spent in actual | Ft, Lt 8 Darling to be Capt, by pur, 


George Thomas Lushington, Commissioner of the Province of Kumson, third | 


| 


ye ; . e | v Hallewell ; Dee 29. 
Mauritius. John Hane, Esq. to be Clerk in the Treasury Office, Hong-Kong. | who ret; Dec. 29. 26th Ft, Lt Count G Rivarola, from 91st Ft, to be Lt v the 

Hon. A E GSBinclair, who ex; Dec 29. 41st Ft, W E Leche, Gent, to be Ens 
| by pur, v Dixon, pro in 7th Ft; Dec 29. 


Col. Duncan M‘Gregor, Inspector General of the Constabulary Force of Ireland ; | 


pur, v Maylor, who ret; Dec 29. 6th Ft, Capt J M Isaac, from 1st Ft, to be Cap 
v Dowker, whoex; Dec 29. 7th Ft, Ens S Senior, fm 13th Ft, tobe Lt by pur, 

v Carter, who ret; Ens H Divon, from 41st Ft, to be L:, by pur, v Ballairs, who 
ret; Dec 29. 8th F't, LtG E Baynesto be Capt. without pur, v Marsden, dec; 
be Lt; Oct 19. WR Ximenes, Gentto be Ens by pur, v Maca- 

am, who ret; Dec 29. G E Huddleston, Gent, to be Ens v Biggs ; Dec 30. 9th 
v Harvey, who ret. Ens C WLoinsworth to 
be Lt by pur, v Darling; Ens W Daunt, fm 88th Ft, to be Ens v Loinsworth ; 
Dec 29." 13th Ft, E Boyd, Gentto be Ens by pur v Senior, pro in 7th Ft; Dec 29. 
15th Ft, Ens A FP Warburton to be Lt, by pur, v Walters, app to 6th Drags; R 
M Tilghman, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Warburton ; Dec 29. 17th Ft, Surg Wm. 
Smith, fm 64th Ft, to be Surg, v Archer, who ex; Dec 29. 20: Ft, LtEG Halle- 
well to be Capt by pur, v Hennessey, who ret; Ens N Steevenstobe Lt by pur, 
22d Ft, GO Deane, Gent, to be Ens by purv M’Grath, 


44th Ft, Ens JC Parks to be Lt, with 
| out pur, v Hotham; F W Gregory, Gent to be Ens, v Parks ; Dec. 29. 54th Ft 
| Capt T F H Alms, fm 70th Ft, tobe Capt v Hay, who ex ; Dec 29. 61st Ft, May 
| W Jones tobe Lt Colby p v Burnside, who ret; Capt F Stephens to be Maj, b 














. - * . . . . 7 e on rT hens . Ens 
and Lieut. Col. Charles Rowan, C. B., one of the Commissioners of the Police of | PUT v Jones ; Dec29. Lt A W Gordon to be Capt, by pur, v Ste ; 
the Metropolis, to be Knights Commanders of the said Most Honcurable Order. | & M Strode to be Lt. by pur, v Gordon; J Crawford, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v 

“y. DEc. lf af ines—F ie , Strode; Dec 29. 62d Ft; Capt F H Kilvington, fm 64th Ft, to be Capt, v Sibley 
Apmrra cry, Dec. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—Francis Lloyd Dowse, gent. : % - er 
tobe Lieut; Ambrose Wolrige, to be Sec. Lieut. ’ who ex ; Dec 29. 64th Ft, Capt C W Sibley, fm 62d Ft, to be Capt, v Kilving- 
P : = ton, who ex; Dec 29. Ens W Bell,to be Lt, by pur, v Heath, who ret ; oun G 
Archer, M D., fm 17th Ft, to be Surg, v Smith, who ex; Dec 29. 70th Ft, - 
Arum. J W Hay, fm 54th Ft, to be Capt, v Alms, whoex ; Col on 7 bp to 
Ens without pur, v Anstell, app to4th Ft; Dec 29. 7ist Ft, Lt oftus to be 
War OrFicr, Dec, 21.—10th Regt of Ft—Ens C R B Calcott to be Lt withou | Capt, by er Sutton, whose ;* has been cancelled ; Dec 22. 91st Ft, Lt the 
pur, v Baumgartner, app to the 83d Ft; Gent Cadet A B White, fm Rl Mil Coll | Hon. A’E G Sinclair. fm 26th Ft, to be Lt v Count G Rivalora, who ex ;-Dec 29 
to be Ens v Calcott. 17th Ft Gent Cadet G T Brice, fm Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens v | 96th Ft, Ens O Lowry to be Lt without pur, v Magill, dec -D Wm. Dundas, 
Marsh, app to83d Ft. 2eth Ft, Lt E Collins fm half-pay of the Regt, tobe Lt. v | Gent to be Ene. v Lowry; Dec29. Rifle Brigade, Cap W H Frankland to be 
Cotton, epp to 64th Ft; Ens J Meacham to be Lt, with pur, v Read , app to 83d Ft Maj by purv S*icz Herbert, who ret ; Dec 29. LtT C Inglis to be Capt, by pur v 
Gent Cadet V Truell, Rl Mil Coll, tobe Ens, Meacham. 33d Ft. CaptT B | Frankland, Dec29. Sec Lt J Ross tobe First Lt, v Inglis ; Dec 29. G@ Lord 
Gough to be Maj without pur, v Galloway, pro in 70th Ft; Lt E W Donovan to | Bingham to be Sec Lt Lt, by pur, v Ross ; Dec 29. 
be Capt. v Gough; Ens J Cochrane to be Lt, v Donovan ; Gent Cadet A B Wallis | y : ; 
fm RI Mil Coll tobe Ens, vy Cochrane. 34th Ft, J E Clutterbuck, M. D., to be | Royat AnrtILLeRY.—There isnow no doubt that a considerable aug: 
Assist-Surg v Eaton. apptothe 70th Ft. 55th Ft, Lt T Ryan, fin half pay 50th Ft, | mentation of this branch of the service will take place, as it is intended 
to be Lt v James, app to 70th Ft, ; Gent Cadet W Barnston, fm RI Mil Coll, to be | the troops of the Royal Horse Artillery, the field batteries, and the officers, 
Ens, v Fairtlough, app to the 70th Ft. 56th Ft Lt G Leslie, fm half pay 4th Ft,, | non-commissioned officers, and men of the battalions are to take the 
to be Lt v Mainwaring, app to 83d Fu. 62d Fr, GO Connell. gent, to be Ens, | routine of duty in the East Indies, or in any part of the world where 
| without pur v Alcock, app to 33d Ft. 63d Ft. Gent Cadet J D Luard, fm RI Mil | ¢) gir services may be required 
| Coll, to be Ens, v Penton, app to 70th Ft. 64th Ft, Maj G Duberly to be Lt Coll | y 1 ‘ 
et pur ; a Maj J Draper to be Maj, v Duberly ; Ltthe Hon J L Browne | Improvep Kit ror tur Sotprer.—A proposition is now under consid- 
ve REY Vv Veet a is ees | eration by the military authorities for the adoption of a new greatcoat and 
_To be Lts without pur, S Cotton, fm 28th Ft, RC M’Crea, fm 97th Ft, M Fan- | knapsack for thearmy. The great coat is to be of a lighter and superior 
ning, fm 1st W I Regt, GH Twemlow, fm half pay of 4th Ft,R E Malloy, fm | 7 sont farnished by @ ede de t 
74th Ft, AE C Forster, fm half pay of 28th Ft, D D Greentree, fm Ceylon Rifle texture to the one at present Srnienee Uy. the Or nance >partment, 
Regt, C F Brockman, fm 76th Ft, GL Knight, fm Ceylon Rifle Regt, W Joln- aud the knapsack will, with improvements in construction and shape, 
ston, fm 73d Ft. J HC Loft, v Browne, | have the further advantage of diminishing by five or six pounds the — 
To be Ensign, without purchase, F J Hutchison, gent, vice Loft. now carried on the infantry soldier’s back. Hitherto the great coat has 
Goh Fe Le We Ayla on Se Se oe, a Aieme MP. om oa, » a fastened by a genes hae da oper ; the plan aro = —_ 
p : yimer, - , to v E\lis, a ta) tit e 2¢ > side whe tr ; t x 
| LtJ W Percy from half-pay 4th Ft, coun he v Mackenzie, app to 7h Ft; LtH or a gaat aarti PT eee ce ee Sere poeta: 
S$ GS Knight, fin half-pay 2ist Ft, to be Lt, v M'Nair, appto 70th Ft. 70th Ft, | : ‘ 
Maj T J Galloway, fim 33d Ft, tobe Lt Col without pur. 
Tobe Lts without pur, J M’ Kay M Kenzie, fm 67th Ft, C A P James, fm 55th 
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Ens F Willington, C Blewitt, E Wilson, O J Travers, C Crawley. 7 ° ‘ 
court of proprietors a dividend for the half year ending the 10th of Janu- | ,, To be Ensigns, without pur, Qunr C J Perry, fm 4th Ft v Willington. Ens A iaiasaradi atl lialiaitacli 
ary next, at the rate of six per cent. per annum, on the amount of capital | Sey: yt oa eae 4 D'H Fairtlough, a Vt. ~ Wilson. Gent | want 
paid up, being £32 10s per share, clear of income tax. It was for some RI Mii Coll ag ee ean Rl Mil Coll v Travers. Gent Cadet A EH Ansell, fm | ; YW) Wj, Ui YY yy 
. the proprietors to m>ve this, and though he had given them all the iu-| To be pv lan Sete, D W Eaton, fm 34th Ft. C B Bassano. Y YY Yj YY YY), 
pgs the directors had received yet, it there was any explanation that 73d Ft, Lt R H Walters. fm Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, v Johnson, app | VY Wii: Wi} Yj 
1 yo the proprietors required, he should be happy to give it so faras it | to 64th Ft. 74th Ft, Lt W King, fm RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Mal- GY, WG Yyyy "ft ”. yyy 
ay in his power | loy, app to 64th Ft. 76th Ft, Lt R H Page, fm half-pey 50th Ft. to be Lt; v Brock- \GYYyy Yin UYY f iy 
After a pause, | man, app to 64th Ft. 80th Ft, Lt F Miller, fm 1si W I Regt, to be Lt, v de Quincy | GY, Uy ty Yj y Uy 
Mr. Samuel Hibbert said, as no one seemed to wish fur further infor- | 2PP te tie 70th Ft; LtC F Amiel, fm2d_ W =I Regt, tobe L v Scheberras, app |, Wh, = Wil, " TOT A 
Mation, he would move the adoption of the res i ith regs ,|to70th Ft, 82d Ft, Ens J Sprot, fim 83d Ft.to be Eas, v Richardson, app to 83d ty Y Y tyy WL); 
_ ption ne resolution with regard to the |), : Andy ® a Re? P GY YYy WY KRAZE 
dividend. | Ft; Acting Assist Surg GT Finlay to be Assist-Surg, v Adams, app to 64th Ft. | Y Y Yj bo— ZF 
The motion was seconded, and being put from the chair, it was unani- | Ma ha, Ts res ne pate eg ts agg om spleuappaiamtentn: P loa, UY; Cd yy Ulllay Y et 
mously agreed to, and the meeting adjourned- | : ‘To be Lieuts, without pur, S Read, fim 28th Ft, E M H Mainwaring, fm 56th Z Y Uy Vy 
; Z rt, TP Wright, fm 2d WI Regt, J V Ellis, fm 66th Ft, J N M’Relvey. fm D Y Yj, 
Items.—Tho Captain and Mate of the “‘ Londonderry” Steamer, on board | half-pay 4th Ft, J Meade, fin Ceylon Rifle Regt, M Baumgartner, fm 10th Ft Ens = UY Wi VU), 
of which vessel such an awtul loss of life occurred early in last month, | W_K Bookey, W J Nunn, 8 W Metge, H L Cooper. v Cary. YgY YY YU YY 
have been liberated on bail, after a hearing before the Lord Chief Justice | Te be Ensigns, without pur, F H D Marsh, fin 17th Ft. V Bookly, U W = Al- &y Y Yj vr) Y Yj Yj; é Yj YY UY, 
in Dublin.—The Dethi Gazette says that the famous dismond, the Koh-i- | C0**,fm 62d Ft, v Nunn, MN Richardson, fm 82d Pty Metge. Gent Cadet T Ys Y, Wis Wd Y, 
noor (the largest and most precious i a pt * fas : 3 Rowland, {fm Rl Mil Coll, y Cooper. Gent Cadet T Graham, fm Rl Mil Coll, v Y a Whe yypyyyy wr 
gest 2 precious in the world), forfeited by the treach- as Sk Wy WY g Yj, 
ery of the Sovereign at Lahore, now under the security of British bayo- Spret, app to 68d Fs. fm the Staff. J ov %Y Y Yi Yi; 
nets, at the fortress of Govindghur, is likely ere long to be brought to wan. 4 oe ped pon g yd ere okay a 64 gaa my ie Yi Y; Yj Y Yy 
Poy cape added to the Crown jewels. —The marriage of the Duke Hicophel mal Lene pe sy oa T ny be froth to the Forces, - Wy “Yi ¢/-6 ‘tht 
ki aiche and Miss Emma Mackianoa, only daughter of Mr. W. A. Mac-| vShort,app to 64th F. G Auchinleck, M.D., to be Assist Surg, to the Forces, v Yj YY), Hy 
Chow M. P., was solemnised on Wednesday, Dec. 27, at St. Mary’s | Boyce. app to 83d Ft. zs Wi Wa Y LY} Yd 
vaurch, Bryaustone-syuare, having been previously performed, accord- | , December 21,1848, 6th Drag Gus, Lt B Neville, fm 46th Ft, to be Lt, v Fred- Ysity “wy Y WOO wypyy' 
ing to tho rites of the Roman Catholic Church, at the chapel of the Spanish | ricks, who ex. 3d Lt Drags, Cor R Hodgsento be Lt, without pur, v H W Y Y e WY YY Yj 
®mbassy.—When the new President of the French Rebublic, at the re- | Bite, dec. 6th Drags, Capt H D White to be Maj by pur, v Arkwright, who GY Y Y Yi Y YY UY, Yj 
View on Sunday, the 24th alt., pressed the hand of G 1 Peti h ret; Lt, F W J Fitz Wygram, to be Cypt, by pur, v White ; Lt H W Walters, Cz Ys Yi Willa 
» latter was tiling off at the nam f the Invalid h at yey elit, as Lhe | fm 15th Ft, to be Lt, by pur. v, Fitz Wygram. 15th Lt Drags, Capt E Morant to - ee 
embraced you at his last revie " di nvalides, he said, “ The Bmperot.| be Maj by pur v the Hon R Needham, who ret; L CSA Feelinscee to be Capt, is WHITE. 
at my first!” Jt G sone and 1 am happy to en you by the hand by pur, v Morant ; Cor F Arden to be Lt, by pur v Thellusson ; Assist-Surg R V White to play and checkmate in three moves 
peror Na 1 was General Petit who received the adieux of the Em- | George, MD, fm 69th Ft, to be Assist Surg; v Gunning, dec. 17th Lt Drags, Lt E _— 
ao hs eas eon at Fontainbleau.—We have news from Galveston as late | C A Haworth to be Capt, by purv Miles, who ret; Cor R White to be Lt by pur SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. II. 
aan lust. We are glad to learn that the cholera has entirely ceas- | ¥ Haworth; A F C Webb, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v White. 2d Regt of Ft, White. Black, 
at Fort Lavaca. None of the citizeus have been attacked by the dis- Staff Surg of secclass G R Smith to be Surg, v Harvey, appto 70th Ft. 16th Ft L BtoB3ch KtoB4 
®ase.—A Combined Vapour Engine of ten horse power, the invention of Gent Cadet JC Vauchan, fm RI Mil Collto be Ens without pur, vj Baker, dec. 2.B to QKt7 QB P 1 ([best.} 
Mr. Tremble F I P a es , 18th Ft, Assist Surg. F B Phillipson, fm 35th Ft, to be Assist-Surg. v D'Arcy, who 3K KtP 1 Anything. 
Horn y,a Frenchman, may now be seen on the premises of Messrs. < no y Deak oer F . 4.RtoQB38 checkmate 
e and Co., High-street, Whitechapel : in which, t sebinadl .Jex. 20th Ft, Ens F Padfield, to be Adjt, v Tomson, who resigns the Adjcy only. p Oe CascEmate. 
the power eluieae aia th Nyse - ’ 7 » by a combination of | 21st Ft, Capt, W H Carter, fin 64th Ft, to be Capt, v Holland, who ex. 22d Ft, . hr Cuate d 
Motive force is said t b - arising Irom the vapour of perchloride, a} Gent Cadet H C Fraser, fm Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur v Goodfellow, Match by Correspondence 
steam-engine. The ° e obtained at one-half the cost of the ordinary | whose removal fin 10th ft has been cancelled. “7th Ft, Capt Lord T C P Clin- Aidit. London. 
in 1846 aad oa Dees engiue on this principle was exhibited at Paris ton, fm proeg 9 J unatt, to be Capt, v © Vereker, who ex; Lt O Langley to be 22, Q@Ktto Kt2 KBtoQ3s 
aor aa uae = Acecer adh — employed at a glass mauutac- apt 9 pur of “e TC Srcagan eg ey Ens Ta ee te ag Pe z | 
Gover ° entuion is said to have the approval of the French sangley ; Dir arter, art, to be ae, y pur v Kidd. 28th wt, Lt i _ _K—j. [Paria J— teation hes been received 
ernuout, aud to be sanctioned by the authority of Me Aragos The | Sealey fom Suh Beto be Li + Morphy, whe exc, 34th Py Stal Surg of See| yt Conurraattas ao unum anhalt an Wythe a 
he §reat savin Utril 7 oe all danger of combustion or explosion. Are M.D, fin lath Ft,to be haley eh v Philiy son, who ex foth Ft "Lt. Col fn ye ance ee emer nara de FIRES Pa, ond al casieusly Sees Sore 
fuel ‘ g attributed to this engine arises from the small quantity of | ‘a ee ay g ay ae Ss) Seer eo : J 
€4 requi:ed for the generation of steam, diminished space, and the clean on . fn » Souh’ re bees oh “i ~ ie ay owe the tale “6 ure 3 ; Ww pecan baie ger ea of ee eens tom te check Gneedengoonens eR 
’ - | Burke, fm 50th Ft, tobe Surg. v Mapleton, appto the Staff. th Fr, Lt Castleing at any future peri game. 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
FResct and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1247. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Putnam. 

This is a pleasant volume, executed ina truespirit * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr Youug makes in this vo:ume. Several of his transiations may compare with those ot Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of F’raser’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 

i finitely to be envied who ave yes to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
qaaintance.—London Examines, \7ih April, 1847. 

He has, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each aoney eee 

roduced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
he germs of value for all. —. Observer, 4th April, 1847. i 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
Bification, is wonderfully literal: it gives in almost every iustance tle exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the text, Thereis another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

oper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
Fgion and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation, This little volume by 
i, Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 

ay, 1847. 

In luying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’ssongs before the public, Mr. Young 
has, at least. acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 

has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 

his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character—John Bull, April, 1317. 
For genera) abi!)ty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's transiations— 
who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelizhtful occupation —London Illustrated News. 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatuess of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every coufie 
dence, as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicie, 15th Mose, 
1947. 








0 RESLDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan of 
the Public Schoolsof Esgland. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
C. W., has vacancies for a few residevt pupils. 

The terins | with no mg (| include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics| Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, ke. Elements 
of Natural Phiiosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book keeping, Geometric.l Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in additiun to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, and in Vocal! and Instrumental Music- 

N. B. No boyadinitied above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
sudmitied from the last Tutor. jan 63iun 


ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


FTER ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland.— 
Now exhibiting in the Large Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
corner of Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFH’S GRAND ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS OF 
ADAM AND EVE [IN PARADISE, 


resenting “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III. 4, 6,) paint- 
for the late Charles X. of France. Size of each picture 14 feetby 12 feet 

These sublime works of «rt have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Million Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagemto the 
ebarm and power of truth,such as cannot failto muke a lasting impression on the d of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. 

Adinittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schoolshalf-price. 

Ge Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. 





jan 6—tf 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Breadway, 
will open on New Years Day. This targe and splendid collectivn, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which tey are represented, and 
shows the costumes of ihe Chinese, from the Emperor, in bis courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting aims ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements ot his trfde or pro- 
f ession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk, 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
* Innér Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
ions A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
ouses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
1 ours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and bis assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samgea. and Linchonyg, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A vicw of Canton, seven feet by three, and o; Honan, of the sume 
size; representatious of the growth aud manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Eimpire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From thou per part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cenis—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is « guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
wpon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—t 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

T4598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival o 

real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Caa- 
@e, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the * Somer sanding the Troops —Loading 
end firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical tigures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by dey and night.—Britliant effect of the tiring and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City ant presentation of Colours.—The largest Sips aud Steamers ever seen 
ig any Divramic extibition-——everything is moving as if giited with life. 

A papi! of Thaiberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cenis.—Children half-price. A fimited number of family and season tickets.—-Doors 
Open 4.7, curtain rises at 6.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and Saturday slreruoons. 

Oct 14, Jm. *. 












NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This anuual payment may be 
commuted for 375. 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 
New Works of interest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 





a eae 
he Reading-Room ia supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
ell the more anportant perivdical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
Strangers are admitted ov the introduction of amember, 
The Library isopenfroms o’clock, A.M. ull sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 Ociock A.M. un 10 P.M. 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


B this paper. : 
By order o/the Library Committee, PHILIP J. or eer 
ct 7— 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL S7T. 
ND are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able.goods, seiected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
- SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—-MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together witha great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their neweststyle of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Sept 23—t 





ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, |. 


HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortinent of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helderty 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillctt has determined to avail himself of that protection the lawa ,of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Btaie of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a: s warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 

8. Rov 6. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 

ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag 

petism, is in fact te PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its mos: 

painful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

Reaithy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been (ully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument @ 

MOURHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is aa important im3 ovemen: 
ever ull ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
Fally, as being the most perfeci, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It ie ex- 
Ceedinzly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with ail other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea. 
gare of tue operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
Bo unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
fs in every respec: entirely harmless. 

MOUORHEAD'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with rosiTive AND PERMANENT suc 
CESS in ali cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys 
pepsia, Paipitation of the Heart, Spical and Hip Complaints, Stiffiess of the Joints, Lumba. 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En 
ergy, and ali Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf 
mess Curvature o: the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effecis are fully eucceseful- 

Eace Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and ali necessary appliances patuy 
fm neat black walnutloxes. Accompunying each is anew Manuel,containing fulland simple 
@irections for its use und application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary inte!ligence can succeesfuily use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ting it is perfectly simple wud intelligible, 

lf Physicians, Army Suryeons, aud indeed every family should possess one of these 

bewntiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous } pemme in which or 
medical treaument is of slight avail, 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana Yower. They can be 

Teadily and safeiy sent to uny part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and Wes: 
adies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES sre manufactured and sold wholesale anc 
retail b D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
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Glly fulfilled, 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


PpRorEsson OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. 423 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{p*4"7s on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 

Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotiand, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June Sef 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 183°, 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


r LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court ef Dire - 
tors in London. 














UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


, NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuei 8. Howiand, | Bache McEvers. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, | Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Grahem, w Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, i 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 


Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh, 
BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Vexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham. 
E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent, 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
Agenis. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured iu cases of disputed claims 
(should any such eris~| or otherwise. A ; 
Thirty days are allowed, afer each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy 
‘The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Ofice in Wall Street, 
where ail business conaected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
totravel, loans, settlement, &c,, a 4 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


of the different Local Boards and Agencies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 








LIFE INSURANCE.” 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Sireet, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, sq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co, 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies etiected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of lite (after the payment ofS premiums) to the amount of 
one-!hird of the premiums paid, 
fae acceptance of Nave., Military and special risks of all kinds on payment o! a commen- 
eurate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth, 
Nochurge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........e0++++ seaghee as eneeseseees Hon. Willis Hall. 
Bolicitor..ccccoccceesses eececccces ecesececceeseeeesAlbert Gallatin, Jun, 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’ K SALMONSON, 21 New street 
Aug 3% 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
Jobn Cattley, Esq. 


Agent for the United States 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
No. S Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 

ey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 

ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencemeut—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 

30,000, 

In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cest. per annum on the sum insured, to ali 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 














table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profite. 
23 1 62 1 49 1 82 200 
24 1 04 ill 1 87 2 10 
2 1 07 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500, 

Every information will be afforded and prospeetnses may be obtained on sapiecties to 
C. MAITLAND 


jané tf 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT avGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance upon Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages otfered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyord that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a emailer 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether iinine- 
Biate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intendiny Assurers, as it enables 
such Keoarere to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
riaks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witu or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half poy or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one haif of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


’ 


Agent for New York and the United States, 





Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Prozts Profits, | ..seeeseoees Profits, Profits. | serseesseeee 
15 1131 16 5& | seccce coves 40 3 62 214 8 
2 1174 1912 | .-cocsccecee 45 3171 $40 3 74 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 317 11 414 
30 293 2 02 22 6 55 5178 41911 5 34 
3S 1167 264 2 92 60 71010 6 911 6 13 2 





The above rates, Fer Life \Vithout Participation and Half Credit, will. upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford, ..cccscccscesccce cosese William Muirhead.....c.cccccccsecrcccccvcsccevccsscovcs 
Cobourg... cccccccceseccccceccecs James Cameron...... 
Colborne, ...cereeceees «+ Robert M. Boucher..... 












eocecereccoseres oeeecerevece Mieseseesceeee 
.-« George Scott....... .-«. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
.- Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.. 

David Buchan.......cccee seccecssccsccceces 

alcoim Cameron 
Welch and Davie 
Lachlan Beil....... 
+» Edmund Bradburn 




















.«-- Dr. George Her ic 


Weoadstock...- 





eoseees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.......0- 
By order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 











y 
B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly “= oe 
jan 


dec 16 Hamilton. 








BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
"THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwoes 










Boston and Liv and bet rk 
—< ~ pe ween New York and Liverpool, at Halifax to land 
e Ceptains 
ANA. ....0.sceeeseeeseeeeeeeseC. MH. E. Judkins | Europa seereeee E. G. Lott 
Niagare.. + A. : . oon Wm ok J 
Cambria. -N. Shannoa | Hibernia...... seseeeseed. Stone 
Britannia........+  C. Litty | Caledonia......seceereeeeeeeeed. Leith 


WJ 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 


port side. 
Captains. From 
BINS 6 nso scdccdccsntconce Gh iiincse. “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th 








EEIED. ccesaiovcoconscocéelle MOMs cane ee Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 
Canada........ seeeeeeeC. H. E. Jud&in + “ New York, Wednesday. Feb, 7th, 
Niagara.. epee A. Ryrie... “ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist. 
paeene.- r Ln da * New York, Wednesday, March 7th, 
2 s@itch.....0- bal r 2 
Canada.. H. E. Judkings...... ok Wee ae 


ee \. se New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 

Nisgara...... seeterecee A Rytie......0-06. « © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... 
o in second do do do Doves seoeed 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount fi on 
An experienced surgeon on Seend. . nebseirapretoe tic) 
All Letters and Newspapers must puss through the Post Orrice. 
Ned oo or passage, apply to 

ict 2 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—Th 
pe i A. he, my Forbes, PANA Sf ere tons, Capt. Wilitamn, C. Beast 
GON, 1050 tons, Ca obert eurson, wiil leave Panama fi Contras 
America, y , and "California, as follows: ” 8 ats 
The first..........--OM the.......seeeee000+-5th Januar 
BRO COSORE. ooeesccosec creccccccccscccecc co MMe February, 
The third. ...cecsseeeee“secccccevecceeeeeeselst March, 
and theveofier one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
aa oe aay surgeon dahon accompany each ship. 
asscugers in the aller-cabin furni i 
a Manet ci * are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
6 nee in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished te 
je crew. 
Passengers can only take personal ba e free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weigh - 
ceeding half a ton measurement for oa reight’on excess and all other goods 50 per ton 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mulecarriage. 








Passage from Panama to Realejo 700 miles, in stat 
D do Acapulco, r ue do, 4 a *s 
re) o 8S , 
Matzalan,” } 2000 do, do do 115 
Do do San Dego, 3000 do, do do 225 
Do do San Francsco, 3500 do, do do 20 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
assage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named orts, $100 


No passage secured until paid for. Apply at U i 4 5 : 
South Sureet. . “ ee ee eye aw og 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
, TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regulurly on the 12th of each month for RERMUDA HAVAN. 
TE ys a VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passage to Bermuda t $40— bomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main ina like omen 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 


nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 e~ Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21et and 2th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
ee venett toe ster Aug 21....Dec 21,...Apr 21 


seed benewnnne 












vee I. ul tal Sopa eect jeg Bees gine 8 
serene teeeee Pe reer a e soe JOD .. 
seccesellle iscsdiibice scoot sedhalisevssseakdeleae aan 
Bl choeehboscecoscelicsncsseelll 
a 





Hottinguer.........-Bursley..... 
Roscius. ......000¢. MOOre,..ceee 
Isaae Wright........Marshall..... 
Ashburton.......... Howland... 
Weat Point.........-Allen......- 
Yorkshire.......+++. Bailey... 





-- Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 
oe . at 6 




























EAVOTPOOL. .ccccccece BIROR, ccccccccccs Bhoceccces Mveccoses 21 

Siddons,...ce.coeses Cobb...... coccccces 2B. ceccs ey  Seeeeeey . 

Columbia ........ ++» Cropper...... Sept. 1....Jan 1... May i 

Patrick Henry....... Delano....ccccccere Be ccesece Grocccees 

Waterloo. .occcocccce MANOR. ccccccccesces Ll. eeeeeee Dl ll oe 
New York...... oc cceBEFOPscccccccce July} 


Queen of the W 
Sheridan.... 
Montezum 
Henry Cla) 





sWeseresacil 
eBRcoccese A 
SsDiccccccedl 


- Hallett.... 








. ‘ oR) acocedel 
Richard Alsop : W.evccces 

Cambridge........-. Yrcccccccece 16. 20000016. 1....-Aug 1 
COnsnizt4or .cccecees BEIM, .ccccscvces SleceeseerSlececs eoedl Leooseta @ 
Garrick..... oseece coe BAUME. .ccccee eoaece Mraeaensa | ee 26]... cocccccoell. eeell 
Oxford... cccvccse ....-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 1}. .cccores 16........18 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. teir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
conveniences, and they are furnished with every description of stores ofthe best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days of eailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpool........e.eecee00-B100 
“ ss to New York... $chvees*sheear Hy 2.) 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
orvdge and New Yor GOODHUE & CO, er C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CU., Livernool 
Agents for ships Weet Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, et Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FEF. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LiverpooL 
Agente for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul $1 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., LiverpeoL 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

T= line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will eue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the iSth £4 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
. ; York. London. 
Westminster, S.C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, 24, “ 24| July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8 “ “of  « 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “m “ 4 «© 


Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 
Hendrik Hudeon,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 we 23) “ ® A “ 8 
“ “ 


Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker ‘ — Sept. 13, Jan. 13, 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dee. 8, April 8 ? 28, y bg Mey Es 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “4% “~ 2% “ 24] Oct. 1S Feb. 13; June 14 


These ships are all of the firat class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviges 
“ Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best desc pP- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these aga will be responsible tor let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless reguler Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING ,.BROTHERS & CO., London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


aay wey LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ee 
© the let of each month, as follows:— 












ew York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (ist January.........+++ ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master, 5 ist May..... seseeeceees ) 16th June, 
{ ist September.......... C 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February.. +++. (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; Ist June....... $n July, 
Ist October... . (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ist March... 16th April, 
Conn master. fis August, 
- (16th December, 






, 
Fuock, master. sees «ee. ¢ 16th September, 

lat December...... «e+. (16th January. 

The ships ere all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but ‘hose actuall 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 a8 Wall Street, 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


QHIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from is positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
aaes it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patient, In a torpid state 6! 
be Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the fune- 
jons of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it bas giveu great satisfaction, as 
saving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
sueceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
4eartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medic’ 


vf great utility. 
< 1,b JAMES TARRANT, Drugyiat, 
ee en a ee YNo. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


Also atll@ Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
oo William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore at, Baltimore, Fred. Brown, 
chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
« Co., 40 Cynal st, New Orleans. and by the principal druggists throughout > La 
staten — 


EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
OR THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Iinproperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, aud Negotiating for the Purchase or Sule of the same, 

Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of meré 
curiosity) to a list comorising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
standing; also,an index to over 10,000 a ivertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
yearsin various British newspapers, seenans to Heirs at hows ond Fant of Kin, BIAN 

icati by letter are reques to be post-paid. ct I 

Communications DY * 4 ' 3S Broadway, ed York 

s are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. 
Pees gener & Co, Chas.Cartlidge & Co W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, Es 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Ban 
Ruffalo nov 4—lv 


ONEIDA, il. i ‘6th May 
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